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7y Sain \ VEN a hundred years ago it would have been slightly 
AGREE ridiculous to speak about any large-scale constitutional 
pee reform; and today most people would probably think it 


“= eee is completely irrelevant. I lay myself open to an even 
___ worse objection of being inconsistent, because I have been arguing 
___ that constitutions in the old Whig tradition ought to grow and not 
be made; and to suggest any completely new constitutional system 
is somewhat absurd. It is a question of reopening a debate 


there are two good reasons why the debate might well be. 
____ reopened. One is that constitutional developments are going on 
all the time, guided by the ideals people hold. But there is a 
much more fundamental one: not all countries are in the fortunate 
position of having a well-established constitution; so many 
countries of the world are now trying to adopt the democratic 
system, which seems sometimes to be extraordinarily difficult. 
--—s-. ‘It is almost forgotten that originally the purpose of constitution 


e danger is that when the peoples acquire power they think they 


ting government by constitution. == eye 

‘it is sometimes thought that the whole purpose of con- 
is to regulate the derivation of power. That certainly was 
1 either in the British seventeenth-century discussions 
Americans for the first time really adopted their 
n constitution. Their problem was to prevent power 
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Nations and the Problem of Power 


HAYEK ee 


from becoming too great, and particularly from becoming 


arbitrary; they had the idea that they were transferring only very 


definite powers to government and reserving all the rest of the 
powers to the people. By this they meant that only those powers 
which the people, in the written constitution, had handed on to 
the government were governmental powers, and all the others 
were reserved by the individuals. 

If this gradually was forgotten, it was largely because we ceased 


to understand what legislation was meant to do. At that time 


legislation was thought to be confined to passing general, abstract 
rules as distinct from orders or commands. A thing was not 
arbitrary but legitimate if government was acting within these 
general rules, was enforcing general rules on the individuals. But, 
increasingly, legislatures began to call everything they passed a 
law, whether it was a general law or a specific order. The law 
which regulates property or the whole of criminal law is, of course, 
law in the strict traditional sense. On the other hand, a law which 
regulates schools or the form of taxation, or which turns such- 


_and-such a village into a township is not a law in this sense. 


Today, if you look at the Acts of Parliament, you will find that 
90 per cent. are not laws but are administrative orders decided 


by a democratic body, by the legislative, and called for that. 


reason axlaw. I think we ought to call them Acts of Parliament 
-and distinguish them from laws, and that would come out much 
more clearly if the task of passing general laws, and the task of 
issuing orders to the administration, were really entrusted to 


different bodies. 


I sometimes wonder what would have happened if in the seven- 
teenth century, when the House of Commons succeeded in estab- 
lishing its claim of having sole control over expenditure and 
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general Rcovtannratnr: the House of : 
ing: * All right, we'll leave you the cont 
tion, but we reserve to ourselves the passing of genuine laws in 
the old sense’. The result would have been the development of 
the two assemblies with different tasks; one with the task of 
gradually developing the general laws of the country, the other of 


directing the administration; a legislative assembly in the true — 


sense, and an executive assembly, where the legislative assembly 
laid down the. general framework of a ae on which the other 
bia had to act. 


Institution of Judicial Review _ of) “ys : 
This could only be effective if there was, at the same time, a 
principle which has never been fully recognized in this country— 
perhaps I should say never recognized at all—but which the 
Americans have developed: the institution of judicial review. In 
this country, with the unlimited sovereignty of Parliament, it was 
impracticable. In America, where the legislative was limited by 


a written constitution, it was essential. It would be even more. 


essential with my sort of suggested system, because one could not 
assign different tasks to the two assemblies unless one had a third 
body deciding, in each particular instance, whose function it was. 
We would have problems like, for instance, the House of 
Commons deciding on a particular measure, and somebody 
objecting that this was contrary to the principles laid down by the 
House of Lords; and in a case like that we would have to turn 
to the judicial body and ask it to decide what the principles 
involved were and what was to be decided by the executive and 
what by the legislative body. 

I am not suggesting that this is a possible or a likely develop- 
ment in this country, but it is a possibility which ought to be 
seriously considered either by the. new countries which try to 
experiment with democracy and where there is a rightly sound 
fear that without any traditional political morals the newly elected 
democratic bodies may exceed their reasonable powers, or even 
by all those various countries of the Western world where 
democracy has failed for one reason or another. — 

One can conceive of a man like Salazar in Portugal, anxious 
to bring things into a situation which can last for a long time, 
adopting this sort of principle and transferring to a democratically 
elected assembly those limiting powers I. am suggesting, and 
feeling much more reassured than if he had to restore the kind 
of system where the legislature had unlimited powers and could do 


whatever it pleased. The same might be true of some of the 


South American States where peoples are making genuine efforts 
to re-create democracy, and yet find it difficult not at once to 
place upon the democratic assemblies responsibilities and duties 
for which perhaps their political traditions are not entirely 
adequate. 2 


An Important Distinction 


There is an important distinction to ibe piade here. I do believe | 


that such powers as must be wielded by the state ought to be in 
the hands of a democratic assembly. But I do not believe that 
those powers should be unlimited. The powers of a democratic 
assembly must be limited, and the only way in which I can see this 


is for them to be limited in the same way in which in private life 


we submit ourselves to moral rules, My division of the power 
would really have the effect that current activity, though directed 
by a democratically elected body, would be subject to the prin- 
ciples laid down by another body, also democratically elected but 
not concerned with particular issues, only laying down general 
principles the other body must obey. 

The field of taxation is a good one for distinguishing between 
principles and their specific requirements at a particular 


time. The legislative body would have to specify the rules by 


which the tax burden was to be distributed between people, the 
forms taxes were to take, and the kind in which they had to be 
paid. But the actual rates to be payable | in any one year would 


_ be essentially a matter for the government of the day, or for its 
foul council. Similarly, in education, the legislative body leg 


‘would have to specify whether parents would be required to 


ee qcieiaientas: atl <i a 7 laid do 


id a children to school, for how long, and — what 


of esiday rules. The a 


aed ria pues 0) 
administrative council. 0 aa the whole body 
ese: 


the ie, the whole adm 
emanating from the ada 
way through. : aes 
There would be two diff rent functions in eae two 0 diferent 


aa the kind of ba Sebich the ee 
decides, while the Upper House, if I may use the-term fo -the 
legislative council in the strict sense—would be a drafting bo by ok vam 
the permanent rules. It is interesting that even a hundred years 
ago, John Stuart Mill thought that for passing laws in the sense 
of the civil and criminal law, Parliament, even as then consti- 
tuted, was not suitable; it needed a different kind of body. — 
Carrying this suggestion to its logical conclusion, I am proposing — 
_to have two different bodies, one dealing with current administra- nea: 
tion, and one with the gradual amendment of the permanent — 
framework of law. The opposition in the administrative chamber | t 
would have exactly the same function as it has now: it would be | fo 
possible for a change of government in so far as different govern- ad 
ments could operate within the same general framework of legal — 
conditions. One might put it in this way: the specific aims at 
which government directed its efforts from day to day might be a 
completely different according to which party was in power, but ais 
they would both have to obey the same moral or legal require- 7 
ments—their powers would be the same but pets could: use them ee 
for different purposes. = = —. . Tih vis. |. 
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Long-term Election for | he sLexislative Cc ae Ree Fi 
I Reautd have entirely different systems of election for my_ 
two Houses. My executive council I would run essentially as the _ 
present-day parliament is run. For my legislative council, I would — 
elect people for long terms, add every year a very small fraction, — | 
and perhaps put a rather high age limit, having no one under eerie 
forty, and then elected for fifteen years; so that there would be a rit x 
great deal of continuity. One would have a situation where current _ ta a 
administration was directed on party principle as in our present — 
government, but limited by general principles arrived at by a 5 
body of much greater permanence, much preater averrer age, and cd 
much greater stability in every sense. — - ae 
If the membership at any one time was elected over the past am Vis: 
fifteen or twenty hess and aay. or a8 one fiftesanne OE Ones ies 


nee hea of pea so. “ie 


People would not have to . 
; uch Jess pares even | 5 ny wee uy 


that the party spirit Wie 
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at nt be some’ 


at del needa very 


the people in great 

or rai 1 not se iprostect be better r in such a nation, 
has not yet become used to self-government, the functions 

f ee eseneet were eel curtailed Tn a nation where eons 


4 oe “conception of HE tasks of government, almost 4 any atitmpt to nu 

upon the government a great many tasks is bound to lead to 
i," dictatorial regimes. The only hope of keeping the power in the 
pee hands of a democracy is to limit the power of the government. 


; ie i This division of powers would in the first instance limit the | 


power of al] government. It is true that the power of the Upper 
_t House would . be great, but only in the negative sense as a 
; - restraining: power. It could stop the administration from doing 
_ many things. It could force it to keep within certain principles 
ne and rules, but it could not direct policy in the sense of telling the 


i would be a body charged with creating that framework of tradi- 
tional and moral rules which any Western democracy with a 
long. history possesses as a result of its history. Such a background 
§ E : is lacking in these new states and is needed in order to make 
_- government function. This involves a considerable renunciation 
of power, and many of the new politicians of these countries, who 
imagine that once they are in power they will direct the forces 
of the nation in any particular direction, would be much disap- 
sunae in finding their power thus limited. Yet I believe that 
eK % 
‘oa _ limiting the powers of democracy in these new parts of the world 
is the only chance of preserving democracy in those parts of 
vip the world. If democracies do not limit their own powers, they 
;': will be destroyed. 
wee The origin of the idea is the American governmental system, 
the relation between the Supreme Court, the constitution and the 
_---—s« government. It is an attempt to repeat this on a second level. The 
American Consitution limits ordinary legislation, and one might 
carry this a step further to have ordinary legislation limit the 
kind of orders now issued under the name of laws, which are 


' HERE have peat a number of books published canis 
_ which seek to analyse American society. They present, 
on the one hand, the picture of a society suffering from 
— corruption in police, labour, and business circles, from 
conformity in political and cultural activities, and from a growing 
-_—s concentration of business power: a society dominated. by mass 
{ _ media and by entertainment tycoons seeking to satisfy the lowest 
- common denominator in popular taste. On the other hand, the 
2 } picture is of an affluent, highly democratic society in which the 
___ distribution of income, status symbols, and opportunities for social 


mobility is becoming more equal all the time, and in which there 


is a growing tolerance for differences in culture, religion and 
race, and the demand for the best in art, literature, and music. 


outside observer a great deal of it must seem contradictory. It 

pe resriciy represents an outbyrst of self-criticism and self-analysis. 

- This outburst has been brought on by American anxiety about 

traits and trends which they themselves find hard to reconcile: I 

believe that a large part of the explanation lies in the interplay 

_ between, two basic American values which are not entirely com- 
patible. These are equality and achievement. _ 


ee _ ust be given respect simply because they are human beings, and 
erences between high- and pew ssatas people reflect 


this might raise the question of principle to be decided by the 


- years old regards the sole function of the lawyer as ascertainmg = 


essentially aims at limiting the task of jurisprudence to a descrip- . 


_ government it must do this or that, achieve particular aims. It’ 


. structive, inventive activity in the field of ‘constitutional law has 


; oe A Conflict of American Ideals 


MARTIN LIPSET on equality and achievement in the US. aA 


closely related to the emphasis on equality: 


re 4 #4 By equality, in this context, I mean the belief that all persons _ 


sora to ees ona ing in cae matter. Suppose; for instance, : 
somebody objected that a decision about taxation made by the | 


Lower House involved arbitrary discrimination, the court revising 


Upper House, and then the Upper House, answering in one or 


Cae 
the other direction, would lay down the general rule justifying the ve i 
action of the Lower House. oh <n 

It is a great pity that in fact lawyers no longer regard heats ae 
selves as competent to suggest what the law ought to be. The ita 
tradition which is now in this country perhaps twenty or thirty vo: 


what the law is. The school is known as legal positivism and- +, 


tion of an analysis of the existing law. It excludes all normative 
elements. It deprives the lawyer of the right or the function to © . 
say anything about what is desirable and what is not. This has | . 
rather stifled the inventive faculty of the constitutional lawyers. 
They will listen to what the politicians want. They will say: 

“Well, we can put everything into legal form’, but a really con-" 4 


been completely absent for some time. That is perhaps partly 
connected with the fact that a constitution is no longer conceived 
as a means of limiting government but merely as a means of 
defining what the powers of the different agencies of the govern- 
ment ought to be. But that is an extremely uninteresting, purely 


_ technical task. With these new countries the basic problem is not 
_ so much what the functions of the different agencies of govern- 


ment ought to-be, but what the function of government, as such, 
ought to be. 
If democracies are to function, their main task is to find and 


answer what is sometimes regarded as the insoluble puzzle of 


democracy limiting its own powers, and it is as a device of solving 
this difficult problem that this construction occurred to me. It is © 
the only one which has been suggested for a long time. Clearly - 
it needs a good deal of further thought before it can be seriously ‘ 
considered, but it seems to me to be a line worth developing and 

thinking out in some detail—Third Programme 


’ 


differences which should not be stressed in social relationships. 


On the whole, this emphasis on equality has pervaded much of 
American culture. It was reflected in the early introduction of 
universal suffrage in America long before it came in other % 
nations, in the extensive support for a unitary school system at 
all levels so that all might have a common background, and in 
pervasive antagonism to any domination by an élite in the fields 
of culture, politics, or economics. Foreign visitors throughout the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries have constantly remarked 
in their writings on this aggressive equalitarianism of the 
American people. ~ 

The second key value which has been stressed by most observers 


‘has been achievement—the belief that everyone, regardless of his 
This is all much according to an established pattern, but to an _ 


background, should try to succeed. Until the emergence of the 
communist states‘there has been no other society which compared 
with the American in the emphasis it placed on the expectation 
of ‘ getting ahead ’. This acceptance of the value of achievement is 
the ideal of equality 
helped to institutionalize the idea that success should be the goal 


of all, without reference to accidents of birth, class, or race. 


In societies where social status has been more manifestly related 
to inherited qualities there is less emphasis on achievement. 
Historically, the relationship between the themes of equality and 
achievement has been complex. Tocqueville, for example, noted 
that equalitarianism maximizes competition among the members 


ofa society, and that the abolition of 


“the door to universal competition’, A detailed | 
-.. _ nineteenth-century descriptions of American society t ented I 
-—————s travellers shows that these commentators generally agree country which places an ext 


‘social and economic democracy in America, far from mitigating success, people are led to feel t 
competition for social status, intensified it’, Some European matter what methods are 
socialists who were surprised to find American workers so con- that can happen, they feel, to 
cerned with conspicuous consumption—that is, with imitating the In contrast the morality « 


--.-——s middle-class style of life—reported that the very feeling of cratic societies stresses 

oe equality itself presses workers in America to ‘make a show’, since implies that one must confor 

ae a worker could hope to demonstrate his achievements to others. one’s station. Such societies 
But if equalitarianism has encouraged competition for status, goals for each stratum wi 


“: 7 rigs for advancement, it also makes individuals extremely uncertain is the son of a worker is. 
about their social position: that is, it makes them uncertain just failure than would a man 
how much they have achieved. In fact, many of the foreign America, where the values insist | 


ea travellers who have been so impressed with the equalitarianism of mean that people in mo 
eas social relations in America, have also suggested that it is precisely » Britain do not resent havir 
because of the emphasis on equality and opportunity that Ameri- less likely to feel the nee : thing ordinary about 
“ee cans have been more status-conscious ae, , __ it individually. The deprived groups 
a than those who live in the more ~ in such countries have been more 
aristocratic societies of Europe. - _ prone to try to improve their situa- — 


tion collectively through class pol 
tical movements. 6.75 be Sn 


Sociological stud 


oa. Many have reported that it has been 
mS easier for the nouveaux riches to be | 
accepted in English high society 
than in American. 
English observers, from Harriet 
ee _ Martineau and Frances Trollope in 
the eighteen-thirties to James Bryce 


in the eighteen-seventies, and Pro- ; utries of north-= ; 
_ fessor Denis Brogan in more recent — ern Europe, reflects the greater 
years, have described the way in pressure on those with deprived 


which the very absence of a legiti- 
mate aristocratic tradition, in which 


ap social rankings are unquestioned, legitimate fields are closed to them. 


‘oe forces Americans to emphasize ~ The Columbia University sociologist = 
a status. In a more class-conscious Daniel Bell has pointed out that the = 
~~~ society everyone is aware of class ‘rackets have attracted members of 
ce - distinctions and can therefore ignore — minority ethnic groups who are 
‘them in many activities; but in a denied other opportunities. He sug- : 


social system in which such distinc- 


gests that the rackets must be seen > 


; tions conflict with the basic norms, as one of the principal ‘ladders of oy ve 
ys those with a claim to higher status ~~ : : oS social mobility in American life”, 


x must assert that claim in a variety of ‘Harriet Martineau (1802-1876): a portrait of 1849 by George — 
-___ways or lose their right to it. 0 ee Richmond [ 


f less equalitarian societies, has = 
not approval, of various devices to 
head’, In no other country do 


helped to foster acceptance, 
permit union officials to © 
heads of unions earn as mu 
members as in the United 


r class who should reflect the: ss 
phasis on success has mear 


_ by many American workers as 
a way of life. There is no reason, 


should not get as much as 


er anathema to our equalitarian ethos, The Republicans are well greater stress on means 
gis aware of their disadvantage in this and so seek, in their campaign aristocratic norms, is refle 
eve tactics, to place the emphasis on other issues, particularly matters of the American labour move 
RY of foreign policy. Whenever a majority of movements, American unions 
rey to 


acceptance of privilege means that the onser 
_ Republicans, are actually advantaged, even amo 
pee mane 3 


y men from leading families who are accus 
to ruling. ~ ee ee 
“a = oe 


e weapon than any. other set 
0 Western unionists. 
Das. been brutally 
_ American 


ent account ie ‘de preva- 
certain forms of deviant 
‘non-conformist behaviour, it is. 


“ Pore also possible that these same basic 
ae _yalues contribute to the propensity 


; _ of Americans. to be over-sensitive to 

the: judgment of others, to be con- 
c formist or ‘ other-directed’. It is 
i “a ‘strange how frequently - commen- 
‘ tators on the American scene have 
ot SG remarked upon this phenomenon. A 
summary of the writings of English 
travellers in America from 1785 to 
ae 1835— -Teports ‘that most of them 
P -mentioned ‘ the acute sensitiveness to 

opinion that the average American 


travellers disliked the ‘ other-directed” behaviour which they 
reported, many pointed out that there is an intimate relationship 
between such behaviour and the basic American values—values 


ae iis the very. emphasis on equality—the dislike of pretensions 
to ‘permanent status—that makes Americans so sensitive to the 


opinions of. others. Summarizing the ‘works of various British 
oe. er writers on America, an American, John os Broeks, wrote 
4 a some fifty years ago that: a 

ee. jee One deeper reason Big? the English are eae and ebro: about 
ees. their rights . . . is because class lines are more sharply drawn 


e+: -tHere. 
demanding his due. 
because they are narrowly defined . 


Within these limits one is likely to develop the habit of 
He insists on his prerogatives all the more 
. In a democracy every one 


at least hopes to get on and up. This ascent depends not upon 
_ the favour of a class, but upon the good-will of ‘the whole. . . 
| ae To make one’s self conspicuous and disagreeable, is to arouse 
7h d enmities that block: one’s way. Se aiid 


But America’s is not the first social system to suffer ifsora this 


é : ; S cBinflict’ between stratification and equalitarian values. In Plato’s 
poke we find a description of the consequences of equalitarian 
‘ _ democratic life that reads as if it came from one of the travellers’ 
i > -— reports on America. He writes that in such societies fathers fear 
their sons, school teachers flatter their pupils, the old seek to 
S imitate and win the good opinion of the young, and equality 
_ prevails in the relations of men and women. And according to 
25 Plato the main result of all these things is to make ne souls of 
____ the citizens extremely sensitive. 
______I have been concerned here with sonst: the ways in which 
%: different aspects of American life, some of which we all approve 
of and others which we find distasteful, are closely linked to the 
two key values of American culture. For example, the equali- 
__ tarian ethic has undermined behaviour patterns associated with 
the more rigid class systems. This is true within these key 
agencies of socialization, the family and. the school. Here the 
a ' inferior group, the -young, have been given many rights and 
- privileges. But, above all, equalitarianism promotes consideration 
x, for the rights: and feelings of others. At the same time it intensifies 
Fi ‘the strength of the achievement value, which demands that all 
strive by every means possible to secure or maintain a status 
prone the average. - ; 
_ While one may point to the kindliness and the idealism of 


* 


society, one may look on corruption and conformism as unantici- 


sthnic agree | business men, union oe Politicians, 
Poe Tal Tie 1 
PIE ¥S- o : 


mi . _ Ay 


- Alexis de Tocqueville (1805- 1859) 


revealed ’. This was reiterated in great decal: és both Tocqueville 
— and Harriet Martineau, But though most of the nineteenth-century - 


which the more liberal of them approved. They suggested that _ 


ke as consequences of the central, | unifying values of the. 


inherent consequences of these values. America presses 


_tackets — among low-status — ethn: 
groups, — embezzlement in white- 


and graft among politicians. Though > 
we deplore the fact that there seems 
to be too much conformism in the — 
way people behave and speak, we 
should not forget what many of the 
nineteenth-century foreign travellers — 
to America knew, that an open and | 


made status-striving—the desire to 
get ak ~1d—tantamount to conform- 
ity, If I had more time, I could point 
to the way in which the growing 
strength of the same key values of 
achievement and equality in the 
Soviet Union or in Britain have had 


is now a big problem, and the 
Russian upper strata can give 
Americans lessons in status-seeking - 
conformist behaviour and in con- 
spicuons consumption. : 

All this is not to say that corruption and conformism are neces- 
sary consequences of equalitarian democracy. There is in fact 
much evidence that America is becoming a more moral and less 
conformist society. The tremendous improvement in educational 
attainment in particular has had important effects in creating 
a market for good taste in radio, television, literature, magazines, 
-and the like. We have 3,000,000 university students and 250,000 | 
faculty members—a token of our effort to make equality as 
-meaningful as it can be in a complex industrial society—and 
we may perhaps expect to find these’ changes reflected in years 
ahead in many political and social fields as well. 

- —Third Programme 


PAINTING OF THE MONTH 


Next week David Piper’s talk on | 
Gainsborough’s ‘Harvest Waggon’ 
in the series ‘Painting of the Month’ 
will be published in “THE LISTENER’ 


Sir Philip Hendy’s talk on Cézanne’s 
‘La Vieille au Chapelet’ will be 
published on December 15 
This series, broadcast both in the Home Service 
and Network Three, has been such a success that 
‘it will be continued during 1961 
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The speakers will be 


David Piper 
David Talbot Rice 
Bryan Robertson 
- Sir John Summerson 
Ellis Waterhouse 
Carel Weight 


Geoffrey Agnew 
Michael Ayrton 
L. D. Ettlinger 
_ Andrew Forge 
Sir Philip Hendy 

Eric Newton 


All the second series of talks will be published, together 


with reproductions of the pictures under discussion, in 
‘THE LISTENER AND B.B.C. TELEVISION REVIEW 


Please place a regular order with your newsagent 


collar jobs, dictatorship in unions, 


necessarily ambiguous class structure 


similar consequences. In Russia, for __ 
example, cheating in examinations _ 


a 


_ remains 
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Disappearing London. 


T will be healthy for Londoners, as welll as thee to cond 
Mr. Mirfin’s talk on “the Metropolitan Myth’ which is 
published this week on another page. His are the impressions 
of a northerner who comes to live in London and finds it 
rather different from what he imagined before. The attraction of 
the first discovery of the capital by newcomers has always been 


compulsive. Some of those who have written most delightfully 


about London, such as James Bone, a Scotsman, have come to it 
and learned to love it. That it has a character of its own, con- 
ferred upon it by history, can scarcely be doubted. Indeed it is 
one of the problems of today’s planners that in seeking to trans- 
form it to meet the needs of growing motor transport and other 
modern requirements it would be widely considered wh to. 
destroy that historical character. 

But that London is changing must be accepted. ‘As Mr. ‘Colin — 


Clark pointed out in his Stevenson lecture at Bedford College 


last week, people are increasingly moving out from the centre of | 
London to the periphery so that Greater London now stretches — 
as far as Southend or Brighton. The City at night has long been 
left to the cats and the caretakers. Gradually: it has been realized 


_ that work as well as play can be done on the periphery. Indeed 


Mr. Clark tells us that there are children living on the periphery 
of Chicago who have never seen the centre of Chicago itself—and 
maybe that will become true in London too. Some people feel — 


that the heart of London is in danger of becoming transformed 


into one huge block of offices. Theatres, cinemas, music halls, — 
public houses, and other amenities that one used to suppose 
characteristic of a capital city have been, and are, making way 
for more and more offices, for skyscrapers even. Office space 
‘in short supply’. To be in Mayfair or in the City is 
the business man’s dream. It is no wonder that Mr. Mirfin finds 


_ that an independent life of a sort exists in Chelsea or inate, 
but not in London as such. > > 


Indeed London as such is ania. - eae not as 


unfriendly as New York or Paris, People tear about except when 


they are jammed up in the traffic (though, incidentally, traffic 
jams were worse in the reign of King.Charles II than they are 
today). In the ‘rush hours’ it is every man for himself and the 
devil take the hindmost. ‘ Night life” is scarcely what it was 
before the war. Except on Saturday the theatres usually end early 
so that the audience and the staff may travel home to 


_ distant suburbs. Sooner or later the fashion will be imitated from 


New York and other large American towns of the big shops 
moving branches out into the suburbs so that shoppers will have 


f ample parking space and private motor-cars be discouraged from _ 
coming into the centre. Indeed decentralization may well become — 
the keynote of the future, especially for people who prefer houses! 


to flats, and particularly if it is correct, as Mr. Clark has 
suggested, that big blocks of flats are. not as cheap to build as is 


‘German shell-holes. East German broadcasters pointed out that 


it the Nationalist leader 


It was on our ‘sida of it soiled Time Curtain 1 
for. _ Peaceful coexistence and <p tienen: “was at 


marine ‘ George Washin it? “0 ie ops in i pa of ey =. 
- Clyde, will soon make a® reconnaissance voyage towards Sovie ue 
shores. The grave danger is obvious. At one time ‘the British © 
Government had to admit that the American RB-47 *plane had 4m 
made its flight from a base in Britain, but admission of facts 
is not a policy, whereas conclusions from the facts are; and the spe 
British leaders have not yet drawn the proper conclusions. Oil 
The Swiss newspaper T: ribune de Genéve saw the Clyde base for 
Polaris vessels in a different light. It contrasted the attitude of 7 
Britain with that of France towards American nuclear _weapons, — ; a 
and suggested that Mr. Macmillan might have been giving a hint — se 
to President de Gaulle when he said that to deny these facilities 
to America would be contrary to the spirit of the Atlantic Alliance, = 
Warsaw transmissions quoted comment by the newspaper Zycie ae a 
Warszawy on the arrival of the first West German soldiers in 
France. The Polish newspaper noted that Verdun, near which the 
German troops were stationed, was still pock-marked with — 


implementation of Eastern Germany’s proposals for the dis-— = 


armament of both German States would make such ist ie ; 
West German soldiers in France impossible. = ie 
The French Communist newspaper L’Humanité published a ot i 


Communist Party communiqué which included the following: 


For the second time in forty years the great French capital ata) 
its politicians favour the renaissance of. German militarism. . . Ow 
This West German military force is at the service of a policy of ai! 
revenge and of territorial claims pressed ae, the Adenauer Govern 


ment. 
The independent West Cie newspaper, Abendpost however, 


_ commented on the same subject as follows: 


One should respect the feelings of those people bad i % 
demonstrate against this peaceful invasion. Many personal wounds © ¥ 
are still too deep, but behind these young German soldiers there Me 
‘no longer stands a demon. Behind them stands. Nato’s order SOC Se 

in company with’ comrades who happen to speak French, 

a trade which, let us. hope, Se wil, never hoster in. anger os 
This is not the time to oe: . 
hundred years. It is the ti 


_A statement by Ferhat Eo ‘the Prime Minister of Pe "3 rg 
Algerian rebel governmer In 


oa Re i 
: denied reports ahaa the coolants 20F pe 
Chinese volunteers in the war against France. He went on: 2 


_ We do not need sold i 


pilots and will employ 1 
Algeria is liberated. € 


The Algerian Nationalist | 


Abbas also stated that 


often supposed. Even theatreland has” to | fight for its life. Already Meee sas = - 
me 1 offers a theatre, music hall and a cinema in every et sre in the he Ing 

_ home. Is London then disappearing? sit, as Mr. Mirfin asks, 8 eth Shahid oxi rite Sone 
pee. It is a fascinating speculation. Pag = hE Ai RPA 
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TRAFFIC IN TOKYO ; 


“THE ROAD CASUALTIES in Britain are serious enough’, said 
ANTHONY LAWRENCE, B.B.C. correspondent in the Far East, in 
‘Radio Newsreel’ (Light Programme), ‘but one country where 
they are much worse i: Japan..New laws for motorists and pedes- 
trians will come into being before Christmas, and the police are 

* now carrying out a big campaign to make the Japanese more 
‘safety minded. ; 

2 ‘If one is walking or driving about Tokyo one may be stopped 
and handed a beautifully illustrated card by a rather severe- 
looking police patrolman. They contain words in Japanese saying 
that one has just committed some traffic offence which is not 
punishable at present but will be in December, About 1,000,000 
of these cards are being issued in the present safety campaign. 

‘Most people here agree that the big increase in fines for 
drunken driving and other traffic offences is long overdue. Under 

- the new laws the maximum fine for drunken driving will be the 
equivalent of £50, and £30 for ignoring traffic lights. It is pointed 
out in an official statement that road deaths are up by seventeen 


per cent. and that about 11,000 lives will have been lost on the ~ 


roads by the end of the year. 
‘To anyone who has experienced Tokyo’s traffic the surprising 
thing is that the number of dead is not larger. Except at. the 
- tush hours, when traffic jams are 
enormous, the driving here is fast and 
wild by western standards. That there 
is not a serious accident in every journey 
seems to be due to the amazingly 
quick mental reaction of the Japanese 
when they are at the wheel of a car. 
Japanese people are susceptible to mass 
campaigns. Three years ago Tokyo 
drivers were about the noisiest. in the 
world: but that has all changed, thanks 
to a no-noise campaign with authority 
and public opinion behind it’. 


A LARDER FOR THE WINTER 
‘This is the time of year’, said Eric 


Roserts in ‘Today’ (Home Service), # 
‘ when we tend to credit the squirrel with © 
rather more sense than he deserves by 
suggesting that, with the winter months 


ahead, he gets to work 
storing away hoards 
of nuts which he can 
delve into should food 
become _ scarce, 
although the squirrel 
certainly dees bury 
nuts, it is not usually 


them together in 
hoards. He is far 
- more inclined to bury 
each nut singly, and 
in a different place. 


not a seasonal occu- 
pation at all, as far as 
k the squirrel is con- 
= cerned. A_ squirrel 
will instinctively bury 
surplus food at any 
time of the year. 
‘Some of the birds 
could teach the squir- 


Mole eating an earthworm, part of which can _ 
be seen at bottom right ; 


Photographs: Fane Burton 
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‘spot in the ground or 


A jay about to fly off with an acorn in its beak 


But . 


his practice to collect 


Also, burying nuts is. 


~ 825 


aS ie Did You Hear That? 


rel a thing or two 
about setting up a 
larder for the winter. 
Jays, for instance, 
bury acorns in great 
numbers, either singly 
or in small groups, 
and seem much better 
at remembering where 
they have put them. 
Coal-tits and marsh- 
tits also tuck away 
various seeds and nuts 
for future use, and 
even take a chance on 
storing more perish- 
able goods like cater- 
pillars and greenfly. 
These birds stock 
their larders in spring 
as well as in autumn, 
choosing a convenient 


A grey squirrel eating a nut 


some crevice in the bark of a tree, poking 
the food well in, and. sometimes. camou- 
flaging the spot with a small piece of 
lichen or moss laid on top. 

‘Rooks are shrewd customers when it 
comes to winter storage, and have the 
good sense to bury nuts in manure. This 
has two advantages: the manure doés not 
freeze so easily, which means that the 
nuts will be more get-at-able in really 
severe weather when they will be most 
needed, and manure also contains pre- 
servative properties that help the nuts to 
keep fresh. 

‘Our old friend the mole has hit on a 
bright idea, too. For this creature food 
storage is of vital importance at any time 
because he will die of starvation if he goes 
without food for even a few hours. So 
when worms are plentiful he takes the 
opportunity of putting some by for an emergency. Before he does 
so, he bites off the worms’ heads, and then stores the worms under- 
ground. This does not kill the worms (so the meat stays fresh) 
but the mole is cunning enough to know that, with their heads 
bitten off, worms cannot burrow or crawl away, provided they 
are kept in the dark. If there is any light they can ’. 


BIRMINGHAM’S LAST WATER-MILL 
In Birmingham the local Parks Committee has been talking about 
demolishing an old water-mill, the last one to remain in the city, 


‘Sarehole Mill at Hall Green. This mill has many historical con- 


nexions, and there is a good deal of feeling locally that it should 
be preserved and restored. So now the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government has asked the Parks Committee to think again. 
BARNEY BAMFORD described the mill in ‘The Eye-witness ’. 

‘ There has been a mill on this site on the outskirts of Birming- 
ham for centuries’, he said, “but this existing building dates 
back to 1770. According to available records-it was a corn mill, 
and when advertised for sale in 1775 it was described as “a 
complete new-erected water corn mill well supplied with water ”, 


‘the water coming from the little River Cole. Before 1770 the 


mill on this site was occupied by Matthew Boulton,.father of the 
famous Birmingham engineer of the same name. 
“In 1946 the mill came into the possession of the Birmingham 
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Corporation, and until last year part of it at least was occupied. 
When I was there it presented a sorry picture, although the two 
water-wheels are still practically intact. The milling machinery 
itself has long since disappeared, and parts of the roof are pre- 
cariously supported by pillars of brick. But the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings and the Birmingham Archaeo- 
logical Society believe it is possible to restore the mill to some- 
thing approaching its original condition, and they have asked a 
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Sarehole Mill, Hall Green, Birmingham: a sketch by Paul Braddon, a local] artist, circa 1880 
By courtesy of Birmingham Reference Library 


well-known city architect to submit a report on the possibility of 
restoration. He estimates that it can be done for £20,000. The 
Birmingham Corporation agrees that the mill ought to be pre- 
served, but they feel that £20,000 would be better used on more 
important amenities in the city. And there, for the moment, the 
matter rests ”. 


ROYAL ENGLISH SILVER IN RUSSIA 

ARTHUR GRIMWADE, a director of Christies the London fime art 
auctioneers, recently fulfilled his ambition to see the collection of 
English silver in the Kremlin and the Hermitage Museum, 
Leningrad. He spoke about 
it m ‘ The Eye-witness ” (Home 
Service). 

“Although we are used to 
the idea of our national 
museums housing great works 
of art from other countries’, 
he said, ‘I find that many 
people are surprised to hear 
that Russia owns examples of 
our silver unparalleled at home 
or anywhere else. The reason 
is simple. The expansion of 
England in the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the search for wider 
trading interests turned Eng- 
lish eyes eastwards, and from 
the reign of Mary Tudor a 
series of missions was sent to 
Moscow, bearing rich gifts for 
the Tsars, among which 
important pieces of plate 
played a prominent part. 3 
“ee first gifts from Eng- i eo 

md were sent in 1556 to Ivan ; : ; 
the Terrible, but none of these S'"* * G'Vameie 


eee 2 
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has survived. The earliest piece in the Kremlin is a cup of 1557 
taken out by one Anthony Jenkinson, who made two further trips 


to Russia. He was followed in 1581 by Sir Jerome Horsey, who 


took with him twenty men laden with gifts for Boris Godunov, 


which so delighted the Tsar that he spent a whole day examining 
the, jewels, plate, and armour presented to him. Elizabeth sent 
two further embassies and James I three in his reign. After this, 
there was a long interval until Charles II sent the Earl of Carlisle 
: in 1663. 
“ The surviving pieces from these various 
Ls missions are massed in a huge glass case in 
28 the Oruzheinaya Palace in the Kremlin, 
Pas some ten feet long and nearly as high. As 
oe if guarding them, two superb figures of 
leopards, made in London in 1600 and a 
full yard high, sit on the top; while down 
below stand huge vase-shaped jugs of 
James I’s reign, with dragon spouts and 
serpent handles, measuring twenty-five 
inches and accompanied by pilgrim bott!es 
nearly as large and ranging in date from 
1580 to 1619. There is also a great mass of 
salt-cellars, flagons, and cups of similar 
barbaric size, richly embossed and chased 
with Renaissance ornaments of masks, 
scrolls, fruit, dolphins, and mythological 
figures; and all, we have to remember, in 
honest English sterling silver. 

“From Charles II’s embassy came one 
of the largest pairs of English candlesticks 
on record, over seventeen inches high, and 
fourteen imches across the base, embossed 
with flowers and foliage. Hanging from the 
vaulted ceilmg nearby are two chandeliers, 
the only two known by the greatest of 
English silversmiths, the Huguenot Paul de 
Lamerie, each with sixteen branches, one of 
two tiers and the other a single spread of its richly decorated arms. 
These date from 1734, and appear to have been made for one or 
other of the Imperial Palaces, probably to special order; for by 
the eighteenth century Russian taste in the arts had spread to 
the products of Britain and France. ; 

* The collection at the Hermitage contains magnificent examples 
of this period with its four huge wine-cisterns by Lamerie, Lewis 
Mettayer, Philip Rollos, and Charles Kandler—the last a truly 
regal affair holding sixty gallons and weighing. nearly 8,000 
ounces. It has an odd history. It was awarded in 1737 as the first 
prize for a lottery, or, as we should now say, a raffle, to raise funds 
for the building of Westminster Bridge, and was won by a certain 
Major Battine. From him, in some unrecorded way, it reached 
the Imperial Collection four years later, and stands today im the 
Winter Palace, that delightful blue-and-white rococo pile built on 
the banks of the Neva for the Empress Elizabeth by the Italian 
architect Rastrelli ’. 


Bes: Baha: Frccmans fon Reis ea “you” became. ovate 
abe Manager of the British Broadcasting Company, i in 1922, the com- 
ihe pany virtually did not exist. When you resigned from being 
_ Director-General of the B.B.C. in 1938, I suppose it was the 
> most influential, ‘non-government organization in the world. Did ~ 
you foresee. any ‘of that when you first wrote your letter of Sppyca 

5 gn. in 1922? 


eee Reith: Not then—I didn’t knee what broadcasting was. 


‘Freeman: How do you mean, you didn’t ‘know what it was? 

ee Lord Reith: I literally didn’t know what broadcasting was. 

eg The advertisement was attractive; I thought it was the sort of 
S _ thing I wanted, and I applied. ~ Rg 


pais 


‘. a, _. Freeman: ‘Can you remember what you said in your ‘etter of - 


a f application, because it must have been a very ingenious one, if 
wis you got the job without knowing what it was? — 


to the man to -whom it was said applications were to be addressed, 
aaa it in a club letter-box—Cavendish Club in Piccadilly; 
_ then I did what I ought to have done before posting the letter— 


_ with a reference to my Aberdonian ancestry ; and that, I think, 

pee rat least ensured that I was on the short list. 

Pesie%" _ Freeman: ‘And did you really have qualifications at that time 
_ for this job, do you think? 

met. Lord Reith: I had “qualifications: for managing, ‘I thought, 

eos. almost anything. 


A oa 


for - “Preeman* I'd -like to take you back and put you, as far as 

possible, in your natural setting. You were the youngest son of 

3 = F a Free Church Minister in Glasgow, is that right? ‘ 

a Lord Reith: We don’t like being called Free Church—it’s 
the Church of Scotland. 

___-—s*Freeman: All right; a Church of ‘Scotland Minister. Did he 

Se shave a good living? — 


Lord Reith: ( Oh yes. 


fg ‘Freeman: So that you were comfortably off i in your child- . 


~ hood? ing a : 
oan Lord eith: Relatively. A 24 
“Freeman: How ‘many brothers and ‘sisters? 
; Lord Reith: Four of one and two of the other. 
ss Freeman: Did you know them well and have a lot of com- 
_panionship with them in your indeck ae : 
tes Lord Reith: No, very little indeed. — 
_. Freeman: Why not? - 


2. > Lord Reith: Because the nearest to my age was ten years 

ees older than I. 

; oe _ Freeman: So you were ally brome oy as a a lonely childs 
_ Lord Reith: Yes, 


~ ie 
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_ Freeman: Were you very conscious dee religion j in your family 


Tord Reith: Yes, perhaps more ‘conscious of that than any- 
te - thing else. 
a with full ceremony? _ ae 
Lord Reith: De tiains and ‘nights : 
_ Freeman: And how often did you have to go to church? 
Lord Reith: Every Sunday twice, and Sunday school as well; 


< tae’ music was very good. I enjoyed it all. 4 


Freem Did you take what yout father told you about 4 


question, or did you ever doubt? 


I don’t Bees. I doubted anything, Ag in the 
. a ' tA 
= - as arts 2 , 


Lord Reith: There were two: I addressed an application. 


I went to look up the man in Who’s Who. I retrieved my letter 
~ from the club box, which took some | doing; rewrote the letter, 


Freeman: In what sort of form? For i instance, family prayers — 


and when I got ‘older the Wednesday evening prayer meetings. 
I liked to go. I enormously admired my father’ ‘s preaching, and 


ey, years. I pereainly % never Hein any doubis to him. I 
don’t think I ever had—nor yet have—doubts about fundamentals. 
~ One sat loosely to various points ‘of dogma and doctrine as one got 
- older, but as to fundamentals, no change. 
~ Freeman: And that maintains to this day? 
Lord Reith: Yes, but I am a poor practitioner. I believe 
"profoundly but practise poorly. —- 
Freeman: Did, you take everything that your father told you 
on trust, or only religion? 
Lord Reith: I accepted a good many other things without 
” agreeing with them, 
Freeman: Did you have a Steke. relation with your father? 
Lord Feith: Not until I was a and he seventy-five. 


Ciaes. 


ac _Upbringing in a Scottish Manse — 


” Freeman: Most people, at any rate in the south of England, 
would suppose that life in a manse in Glasgow was austere, not 


very exciting; on the whole did your father bring you ae to enjoy 


life, or not? 
* Lord Reith: No, there was great love from both my father 
_ and. mother, but there was an austerity in my father’s surround- 


Pi 


ings, and I never learnt that life was for living. I don’t know 


‘that that has quite come to me even yet. Certainly whatever might 
have come—or might be coming—doesn’t derive from the teach- 
ings and climate in the manse of the College Church in Glasgow. 
' Freeman: What is the most vivid picture you can see at this 
moment, thinking of those early days? 


Lord Reith: My father in the pulpit of the College Church. © 
_ Freeman: And what did he abort like? A fine imposing man?. 


“Was he like you in size? *, 

Lord Reith: He was not quite so tall as I. He was six foot 
two and he was tremendously i impressive. 

_ Freeman: And his voice? gee 


eign od 
Freeman: And he was in face ae potent influence in 
your childhood days? : 

~~ Lord Reith: Yes—no doubt at ‘ail. >: 


Freeman: Now schooling—you’ve written about reate that 


your schooling was, well, undistinguished ? You went first to 
Glasgow Academy and then you went—rather curiously, I think 
—to Gresham’s School in Norfolk’ Now, did you not get on very 
well at school? Why were you undistinguished at school? 


Lord Reith: Because I hadn’t been given objectives to excel, ms 


Freeman: And whose fault was that? 


Lord Reith: I don’t know that. it ‘was anybody’s fault, but 


my father might have given them to me. He tried to, but he 
gave them in language that I couldn’t hoist then. - 

_ Freeman: Did you find it easy in your schooldays to accept 
Hiseipiiak-aisepline from the masters, and also the disciplines 
of communal living among other boys? — 
. Lord Reith: The latter more easily than the former, I was 
‘inclined. to be a bit unruly. 


Freeman: Were you inclined to be resentful of schoolmasters 


or not? a 
Lord Reith: Not in general, but of Savidualel y 
_ Freeman: Can you recall—looking back now on your school- 
- days—any particular landmark which was a turning point in 
“terms of success or of growing up? 
Lord Reith: Going to an English public school. 
Freeman: When you changed from Glasgow Academy? 
‘Lord Reith: Yes. Glasgow. Academy was, and is, a 


discipline and the communal living of an English boarding school 
made a es difference to me. 42 


Lord. Reith: A most beautiful voice and a smile ‘that, was” 


a. 


‘splendid school—one of the finest in the country—but the greater 


your present height? First of ny te “ll Siedler 
Lord Resh: Six foot six when | ight. ; 
rew to that height? 
Lord Reith: About orenty- ae I remember _ Lord 
Roberts asking me at Aldershot what heig od was; I was six foot 
two, at seventeen. 
Freeman: Did you at any stage Ber your strength? 
Lord Reith: Never. I’ve got too- much strength, and have 
had all along, I think. : 
Freeman: Do you look at oe people when you see ‘hem, 
and think—* Well, I’m bigger than he is’? _ : 
Lord Reith: No, I usually wish EF weren’t as big as I am. 
It’s awkward; anything over six foot two is an affliction. 


Nature of Ambition — 
Freeman: Would you say of yourself—throughout your life, 
—that you have been an ambitious man? 
Lord Reith: Ambition, as nasal understood, absolutely 
no. 
Freeman: Well, you say ‘as eielie understood ’>—then 


perhaps in some special sense you have been? 
Lord Reith: Yes. I’m incapable of the technique which 


ambition in the ordinary sense almost inevitably compels—the 


devices and expedients it normally compels, I’ve been ambitious 
in this other sense—minded to do whatever came to one’s hands 
with all one’s might—both hands; to do whatever it was better— 
at least as well as anybody else could, and in shorter time. In 
other words, to be fully stretched. Not ambitious for this or that - 
Position; except in so far as this or that position would make 
one fully stretch, and all one’s capacities and intelligence and 
strength be used. 

Freeman: Can you remember how: old you were when you 
first formulated that thought? 

Lord Reith: About eighteen. see 

Freeman: Was that when you first realized oe had great 


powers of decision and ability to organize others, or were you 


younger than that when you first realized that? 
Lord Reith: A little bit younger than that. 
Freeman: Can you remember the occasion vividly, or mre 
Lord Reith: On the top of Ben Macdhui in the Cairngorms. 
I had just been climbing all day long. Pd been up Cairngorm 
and down to Loch A’an and the shelter-stone and then up one of 
the chimneys of one of the shoulders of Ben Macdhui, and wonder- 
ing all the time whatever I was going to do in the world. The 
prospect was pretty bleak, because I didn’t know what I wanted 
*to do. I only felt conscious that I ought to be able to do all sorts 
of things, but ignorant as to which to ba = how to set about 
it. No help from anybody. 
Freeman: And you then went on and you were yeske here— 
you did your apprenticeship as an engineer, and you went to 


= 


the first war. Did you get much of Pent value out of exther : 


of those experiences? 
Lord Reith: Nobody can talk to me today about ieee of | 


work, or conditions of work, because I served a five-year 


apprenticeship in locomotive shops in Glasgow; a very trying 


_ period in some ways but it was of great value in others. Whether 


there was more lost than gained, I wouldn’t know. 
Freeman: In terms of wasting talent do you mean? — 


Lord Reith: Yes—and time. Five years—getting up at a 


_ quarter to five every morning, except Sundays, and working from 


six o’clock till five-thirty, and most bs Hie ume ae hours 


- evening classes. 


The British Broadcasting Company | 


Freeman: We started with your applying for the job at the 


British Broadcasting Company, and I now want to ask you about 
your time at the Company and later the Corporation. Looking 
back, all these years later, at the work of constructing | the B.B.C. 


_ —+because that’s what you is sp conscious of having = 


- controversial happenings like the introduction of Radio Times, po 


1: No. 4 
_ Freeman: The dicing 
owned corporation which 
control, Did you have to 
from the Government? 
Lord Reith: At first, 


“its licence extended, 
year licence, then a Com 
—that is four—but then 


was much averse to aa ore sate Brteds i 
Limited, with a very SOU record of service, 


Darctiors were members Bs ke’ tireless “iratkelttg d only 
Chairman, Lord Gainford, independent. In other words, 
B.B.C. was in the hands of the wireless trade, but they had 
dominated policy decisions or anything of that sort; they ‘had I wm 
me virtually full freedom of management in the interests of broad 

casting and of the country. But there was a danger that the next = 
lot of Directors might not be as broad-minded and far-seeing;. 

so I ee it should become a ecw pagers ° and dI bree grat 5 


" deer ae 


B.B.C. | a . — Se 


Freeman: Yes, but once » vou’d got the charter, once that v was” 


established, did you then ever have to fight the Government. to 
make sure that your independence was maintained? When? 
Lord Reith: Often. Finance was the first thing we came on; . a 


then the introduction of controversy. There was no attempt to — r vine 
interfere with salaries; nor with what was paid to artists; nor with 


nor, still more controversial, THE LisTENER. Government ghee 
nearly interfered—the Prime Minister personally, — - ees me ; 
Freeman: Did. you—because in the end you at establish ne. 
almost complete authority inside this Corporation—did you <a. 
consciously impose your own view of the world on the programmes ay 
and the practice of the B.B.C.? Sees. 
Lord Reith: That’s a leading question, isn’t it? Yes, bar say 32 
own view was not just the product of my own imagimings, or 
principles, or characteristics; there was a large measure of devolu- = 
tion, and many senior executives were party to decisions taken. 
__ Freeman: Your own particular view, for instance, of religion - +3 
—let’s take that as an example—was the one that the. BBC. wok) ans 
‘collectively? Would you not agree? . 
Lord Reith: It was taken by me and accepted = the others. 


| Freeman: Yes. Do you think it was goed for any one man— 
however distinguished—however self-confident—to have so. mich px 
control over what people were thinking and hearing? oe 


Lord Reith: Do remember, Mr. Freeman, that P’ve: aan ce 
was a Board of Governors over } me, in whom de jure all responsi- 
bility and authority was vested. I never claimed any de jure 
authority or responsibility—never. I might have and did have 
an enormous amount—ninety-nine per cent—given to me, not ae ee 
taken, de facto, by the Board. They could intervene if they wanted a; 
to. They were given an opportunity of expressing themselves on all 
Major issues, and on several minor ones that were Sipe to attract | % 
_ attention. Do you see what I mean: vi ES aaa 

Freeman: Yes,I do. _ i om ee oe : 


ad Ee 


ernmaes in a sense you aa 
have yes-men? ° and * Of cou 


Fens poem large, 


aade in public edfairs was ‘i 
ken. eee it was oe 


Seo competition from: combee real felevision ail a 

+ Lord Reith: The public, by and ia was satisfied <p the 
Deg B. B.C. as it was before the monopoly was; broken . . . anyhow, 
= / when T left i it, ae 


? ae ‘ . 
. a kaw ‘ - % 


a ‘om ait sed ae : Television Arrives ; 
ere. 


- seriously arrived, had it? 


2 Lord Reith: It was arriving. + 
se Bat _ Freeman: It was beginning to arrive, ‘but are you sure = the 
Bex "charges aren’t true—which people have made, you know—that _ 


A the B.B.C, was a bit aloof, that it gave people what it Leelee 
crate they ought to have, rather than what they wanted? It wasn’t too 


ec: "considerate of the wishes of the listeners: and the viewers? 
ae Lord Reith: If you’re telling me that the B.B.C. declined in 
aa “competitive spirit, and energy and images, yee I left it, 


ree I should be sorry, butI can’t deny it. 

i aoe _ Freeman: There have, in fact, been a great many changes . 
_ since you’ left. Do you regret them, or go you realize that they. 
eee _ have perhaps been inevitable? _ 

: Lord Reith: A great many, I ‘think, were not faviuable: and 
5° vip § regret them. Some, I suppose, were. 1 believe that the success 
ee : ofa business | depends ononeman. 

; Freeman: Even though that is so ery different Poi Ane 


Re seulc be solely responsible in broadcasting and television? 
Lord Reith: Yes; I do. As long as there are safeguards, which 
Pibtre: surely are—including the eventual safeguard of govern- 
~ mental intervention, which I suppose they’re entitled to do, but I 
S hope would very reluctantly do. I know of no instance: ‘of overt 


a #, 
alge 


= interference, but of plenty where there were endeavours to influ- 
rs % ence, And that may be happening still. 

Freeman: How much- ‘do: you yours listen in and look at 
>: ‘television? = 


> -_Lord Reith: Not at all, eater: 
Z _ Freeman: Were you not interested in the papramines after 
am _ you left? 
7 4 ~~” Lord Reith: When T-leave a thing, Mr. ‘Freeman, I leave it. 
- Freeman: Well, I accept that; but I put it to you that if you 
do it means that you were not passat, prereset in the 
_ programmes in the first place? 

Lord Reith: No, I don’t think that’s: fair, I was Sap ieraialy 
__- interested in the programmes when I was in the B.B.C. I listened 
to them night after night. I got a weekly list of things from the 
____Head of the Programme Division that I had to listen to. When I - 
left the B.B.C, I didn’t want to subject myself to unnecessary 
. esa aes I ee I had better SS aa to pe. 


4 "Leaving the B.B. C.. e sary 


Mecesane Well now, let’s follow on—when you did leave the 

_ B.B.C.—these better things you had to do. I should say when 

you left the B.B.C. you were less than fifty and you were one of © 

the most influential, responsible, and perhaps one of the most 

powerful men in Britain, and since then I should say you’ve 
had not very much influence, and no more responsibility than 
about. a thousand other people could have exercised quite 

age adequately. Now, do you agree with that? 

Lord Reith: Absolutely. 

__—_—-—“ Freeman: Well, how did it come about?. 

Lord Reith: A virtual collapse. Ts that right? 

Freeman: Yes, quite right. 

Lord Reith: Would you put it as emphatically as that?—a 

ss rtual collapse, _ 

ies Freeman: I think I would . 
about? 


3 as 
5 


a ~~ e 


. Yes... How did it come 


_ responsibility as he did. I believe T-cou 
iemnat But Bea you left it, of course, television Ete not 4 


“ Zee peat of the freedom of the press, you still feel that one man , 


would you? 


vot any developm 


ca 
“was other words, I wasn’t busy eno 


Freeman: Yes, but have you ever 
Lord Reith: No, not qualitatively. Quantitatively, I think I’m 
more busy now than I’ve perhaa ever been in my life, but not 
qualitatively. - et 


you? 


is 
Freeman: Yes. a <, eek 
Lord Reith: I regretted very much, ‘Mr. Freeman, — ‘iets : 
Mr. Churchill didn’t give me ten times as much work and 
Id have carried it, and I 
could have helped him enormously, § ~~ 
Freeman: He, of course, wrote to a3 you remember later on, 


and said that the story about you was that you were difficult to 


Bet on with, Is that true? Bred 
Lord Reith: Yes, I suppose it is. cg 
Freeman: Other people also are difficult. to get on with» 
Lord Reith: It may be to one’s credit to be difficult to get 


on with. Should one tolerate a and slow-wittedness 
_and all the rest of it? © t 


Freeman: I think I should ask you that question. 
‘plerate slow-wittedness and inefficiency, easily? 


Lord Reith: If you were asking me what mistakes I’ve adele : 


that is one. That I haven’t made enough effort to tolerate ineffi- F 
ciency and slow-wittedness. 
Freeman: What sort of person are you in your private life? 


Are you patient with other people, on the wholexs or not? BS 


_Lord aiete I just don’t know. Pace om 


\ ae ‘ 
+“ 2 


Sense of Humour 


Freeman: Would you say you’ve got" a sense of huniour?: 
Lord Reith: Yes, I have a sense of humour but not as much 


asl wish Thad; ee 
Freeman: Some of your critics say you haven't but_I think . : 


this evening you’ve shown to some extent that you have, actually. : 
_ Lord Reith: Thank you. 


Freeman: Do you bear grudges against people when they _ e. 


offend you? - 
_ Lord Reith: I can be unforgiving. There are some people 
whom I will not forgive, or anyhow haven’t forgiven yet. I have ~ 


a black list, and there are only apcut Sent: people on it, for all. 


my long life. - 
Freeman: I don’t suppose you’d ‘ike to tell us who they are, 


Lord Reith: I’d better not, had I? 
frankly so far, but I think I’d better keep that back. It isn’t fixed 
at the same eight; somebody goes off because I’ve managed 
to persuade myself, at long last; that there was a fault on my 
side. But when one goes off another may come on, I try to reduce 


the number—that’s at least honest, isn’t it? 


‘Freeman: Vit Have you ever had a desire to take ete 
action? 
» Lord Reith: Bicly once really; my father at the age of seventye 
three had been run over by a drunken van-driver one day, and 
I thought he wasn’t going to recover. He was very badly hurt, 
and I went out to find the man; I got all the information the 
police could give me, of where I might find him, and I told the 
Police Inspector in the College Division that if I found the 
man I wouldn’t be answerable for what happened, Now, I was 
extremely strong in those days, but I took an inch- and-a-half 
spanner in my pocket to make sure. | 
__ Freeman: You really feel you would have used it? 

~ Lord Reith: I hope I wouldn’t have had to use an inch-and-a- 
half spanner, and if I had I hope I wouldn’t have killed the 
man, but I merely gave notice that-I wouldn’t be responsible - 


for what happened. I’d have wrought vengeance on that man if I — 


could have found him. 
Freeman: Have you been happy, looking back on your seventy 


years? 
Lord Reith: Oh no. 


a Giey. rene sires 


Freeman: In wartime, what. job would peu have satisfied 


Lord Reith: The second wae j (ey = Bi ee } 


Do you rh 


I’ve answered you © 
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Freeman: You've not been happy? 

Lord Reith: No. 

Freeman: Have you been successful? 

Lord Reith: No. 

Freeman: Well, in what does your lack of success consist 
then? I mean, for instance, have you ever wanted political power? 

Lord Reith: I have wanted to be fully stretched, Mr. Free- 
man, and possibly the positions in which one would have been 
most fully stretched are political, Do you want me to be more 
specific? 

Freeman: Yes, I would like you to. 

Lord Reith: I would like to have been Viceroy of India and 
I would have liked to have been Prime Minister; but not for the 
sake of the jobs, or the patronage or anything of that sort, but 
for the full stretching. 

Freeman: And yet you’ve never really joined a political 
party? 

Lord Reith: No. 

Freeman: And you’ve expected the prizes to come without 
the patronage of a political party behind you? 

Lord Reith: Are they prizes? 

Freeman: Well, are they not to you? This business of stretch- 
ing yourself out fully, this is the prize that’s eluded you, isn’t it? 

Lord Reith: Maybe. One of my mistakes, perhaps. 
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Freeman: Reflecting on what, after all, you call failure, 
not I, what would you say your greatest defect of character 
has been? ; 5 lod 

Lord Reith: Not tolerating the individuals we were talking 
about earlier. Not going their pace instead of my own pace. Not 
taking an hour to do a job, imstead of five minutes, because the 
hour was the average performance. i 

Freeman: You said just now that there were perhaps still 
a few jobs that you’d like to do. What are they? 

Lord Reith: Oh I couldn’t name them. At least I could name — 
one, but it would be improper to do se. 

Freeman: Yes, but it is a public ambition, of some kind, that 
you feel you could still fulfil? or 

Lord Reith: Yes, absolutely; and one of the most difficult __ 
of all, That is the attraction. 

Freeman: One last question. Last year you were speaking at 
your old school, at Glasgow Academy, and you used these words, 
if I can quote them to you: ‘I now realize’, you said, “how 
much I have missed, and how many mistakes Pve made*. Well, 
just tell me what had you missed and what were the mistakes? _ 

Lord Reith: That life’s for living. That’s what I’ve missed. - 
And the mistakes I’ve alluded to—my keepmg to my own pace, 
when I ought to have had the sense to slow down and take the 
average pace. Vitere 
—From a programme in B.B.C. television 
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N my article in THE LISTENER of October 27 I took the 

story of Glasgow’s architecture up to 1870, ending with the 

impressive but personally quiet and unobtrusive architect, 

Alexander Thomson. Twenty years later his temperamental 
opposite burst on to the Glasgow scene. One look at Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh’s photo- 
graph and one can almost 
infer his biography: a 
swarthy, volatile, brilliant 
face, almost Spanish, its 
owner clearly given to ex- 
tremes of charm or obstinacy, 
clearly convinced of his own 
ability. I suppose this makes 
him sound something like 
a Scottish Michelangelo, 
and in one respect they were 
similar — each contained 
the spark of completely 
original genius that made 
everything they attemp- 
ted, whether successful or 
not, seem like something 
new born. I am not trying 
to make a comparison here, 
but to define a quality. 
Michelangelo won many 
more races, if you like, but 
both were thoroughbreds, 
appealing to the — deepest 
possible level of aesthetic 
comprehension. In this 
same sense, Hawksmoor 
was a thoroughbred and 
Wren was not: Soane was 
(and never broken in, 
either) and Adam was not, 
Butterfield was and Street 
- was not. 


Detail of Queen’s Cross Church: architect, Charles Rennie Ma 
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Now Mackintosh was only the chief draughtsman in a big 
Glasgow office, and as such he had to do a good deal of hack- 
work. In these cases his individual details or ideas simply float off 
on to their own deeper level and leave the rest of the building 
clodhopping along where it ought to be. In the Glasgow Herald 

. office in Mitchell Street it 

ie is a Renaissance tower with 
all the details thought out 
and applied in a completely 
new way; im a tiny ware- 
house im the narrow and . 
grimy Renfield Lane it is 
the desperate yocabulary of 
white glazed brick suddenly 
made alive and expressive. 
And, in addition, he did 
three buildings in Glasgow 
which can be fairly called 
his own. designs: Queen’s 
Cross Church, 1898; the 
Scotland Street school, — 
1904; and the Glasgow Art 
School, 1897 and 1904. 

At Queen’s Cross Church 
the pull of the Gothic 
Revival was too strong 
for him, and he produced 
a cleverly grouped exterior — 
and a decent interior, en- __ 
Iivened by the most won- 
derful flashes of elongated, © 


fs 


. 
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Also by. Charles Rennie Mackintosh: iron railings at the Scotland 


Street school 
Ian Nairn 


completely spontaneous: and endlessly, inventive. Even if in 
photographs the decorative ideas seem bizarre or extreme, in the 
flesh it seems certain that they could have been done in no other 
way, It is just the’ same with the other great genius of Art 
Nouveau, Antonio Gaudi: of Barcelona, in whose city I am, 
improbably enough, writing this article. 

The other two buildings need no special pleading. The Scotland 
Street~school is in the western part of the Gorbals, and it was 
designed, like most board schools of the time, as a single tall 
gaunt slab. But whereas the London board schools, good in their 
way, trimmed their tops with Dutch gables, Mackintosh realized 
that frills were not enough. He built a plain central block and 
flanked it with two enormous glazed staircases, one for boys, one 
for girls — ten — years before 
Gropius’s famous staircase at the 
Cologne exhibition, thirty years 
before the motif became de rigueur 
among the white young things of 
the nineteen-thirties. Originality is 
not necessarily a mark of genius, 
but Mackintosh was never merely 
original: the deeper significance of . 
these towers is the way in which 
they showed that the only way to 
humanize such a building was to 
exploit its scale, not to deny it. 
Mean entrances in the bottom of a 
cliff-like front would have simply 
screwed home the facts of author- 
ity: the huge staircases make the 
block comprehensible, articulate it 
and relate it to little people—going 
up to’the top becomes a game, not 
a kind of purgatory. And the iron 
railings in front are lightened by a 
motif so fanciful that they can 
never have symbolized the usual 
restriction of the playground wall. 
The architect, in fact, was here 
playing a game along with the 

children. Incidentally, if a section 
of the railings was removed and 
exhibited at the Institute of Con- 
Arts, people would Cumbernauld New Town: 
; wonder who the’ promising young ~-. 
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sculptor was. Single-handed;s Mackintosh invented in one 
way or another almost the whole vocabulary of the modern 
movement. 

The Art School is just as humane and understanding, exactly 
as an inspired art student might have wished it—fresh, alert, 
full of surprises and felicities, Right at the top there is a long 
low gallery facing south, with a splendid view over the city and 
across: the Clyde: beside each window are ingle seats for two 
with Mackintosh’s typical extraordinarily high backs. He must 
have known exactly how students would want to congregate: not 
in separate rooms provided for the purpose, but semi-casually, in 
semi-public places. The north front, the first part to be built, 
which looks so factory-like in photographs, turns out to be a most 
poetic composition in depth of the huge twenty-paned windows 
and the inimitable ornamented ironwork in front of them. There 
are seven of these windows, three and four either side of the 
entrance, and the tension set up is balanced exactly by asym- 
metries in the entrance bay itself: the man could twist aesthetics 
round his little finger. 

The rear extension (1904-7) with its enormous drop downhill, 
is given sheer harled walls towering above Sauchiehall Street, 
accented by three-sided bow windows and bow windows in antis 
—1.e., recessed into the facade. This section contains the library, 
and the library is the furthest. Mackintosh ever went in exploring 
space; the only comparison is with the best rooms in the Soane 
Museum. The problem was the usual library plan of a room 
with a gallery around it. Mackintosh accented the plane of 
the gallery front in all sorts of ways—by vertical supports, by 
wavy woodwork drooping below the level of the gallery floor, 
by inflexions of colour—and thus set up an electric contrast 
between the common or garden reality of the physical walls 
and the deeper spatial reality of the non-physical ‘ walls ’ bounded 
by the gallery front. Electric—not neurotic as Soane would have 
been, because this room has a job to do; it is like a sublime 
children’s toy, all air and light. The roof takes up the wavy 
front in the third dimension, and the whole upper part springs 
and leaps with it. 

But what happened to its designer, the sublime child who could 
clearly have gone on from this to build anything in the world? 
Increasing cantankerousness, decreasing commissions, increasing 
whisky and decreasing hope. He was, simply, too great to be 
understood, and he tragically lacked the kind of persistence that 
saw Frank Lloyd Wright through his years in the wilderness— 


. which counterpoint admirably 


s 
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something else which can perhaps be inferred from his photo- 
graph. So, in the end, quiet obscurity in the south of France, 
painting a little, dying in the early nineteen-thirties, There was 
probably no other way for it, and half a dozen masterpieces are 


better than none; but even so, Mackintosh’s last twenty years are. 


one of the biggest ‘ if onlys ’ in the history of architecture. 

After Mackintosh, nothing—absolutely nothing. Nineteen-thirty 
Glasgow has nothing better than the glazed black walls of the 
Evening Citizen office, in the same style as the Daily Express 
building in Fleet Street; and in my walks round central Glasgow 
I found just one modern office block, anonymous but decent— 
Marland House in George Street, by Arthur Swift and Partners. 
Big new buildings are going up for the Stow Colleges between 
George Street and Cathedral Street, but nothing is completed yet. 
So to save the twentieth century’s face Cumbernauld New Town 
has been taken into the 
article. 

It is fifteen miles 
north-east of Glasgow, 
and there are two rea- 
sons why it has a 
special claim to be in- 
cluded. One is that it 
is going to be largely 
Glaswegian by agree- 
ment (80 per cent of its 
population has to come 
from Glasgow); — the 
other is that, like Glas- 
gow and unlike the 
other New Towns, it 
has a sense of site, of 
growth east and west 
along its ridge-top, 
which is a nice pendant 
to Glasgow’s growth 
east and west above the 
Clyde. As in Glasgow, 
so in Cumbernauld I 
think you will be able 
to know where you 
are subconsciously, 
through the topography 
and the use that has 
been made of it. 

Not much is built yet at Cumbernauld: it was started only in 
1956*, and the chief architect is L. Hugh Wilson, who came from 
Canterbury and whose achievements there have been described 
earlier in this series. He has given it a pattern entirely different 
from the other New Towns. It is laid out roughly east and west 
along the crest of a ridge with a steep northern face—to be kept 
free of buildings—and a magnificent view beyond it to the hills 
west of Stirling. Densities have been kept high, at about seventy 


people an acre, and approximately the density of the average old. 


Scottish burgh; and while this is no magic ‘open sesame’ to 
urbanity (within wide limits it is not the actual figure but how 
you arrange the units that matters), it does mean that the whole 
town is made compact and comprehensible—that, for example, 
there will probably be green fields at the end of every long view. 

What is more to the point, distances inside the town are kept 
short, and instead of neighbourhood shopping centres, Cumber- 
nauld will have one really big centre at the highest part of the 
site, and will revert to corner shops elsewhere. This idea, if 
it is used intelligently, may at last break the vicious circle of 
elegantly designed housing areas where you have to walk half 
a mile to buy a box of matches. After a few months of that, 
you stop walking anywhere: then sociologists observe this and 
conclude that the gregarious impulse in twentieth-century Britain 
has died, an exact transposition of cause and effect, As the 
Continent knows so well, the social impulse cannot flourish in 
a clinical desert: it needs to be given incentives and facilities. 
On the same principle, some of the small clean factories will be 
dispersed throughout the town instead of all being sealed off in 
an industrial area. 


© The Development Corporation is housed in an ei teenth-century house which is built in a weird but very attractive Scottish h edition of the Vanbrugh st 
“a William Adam, father of the more famous brothers.—I.N, STs a 4 
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Another unexpected thing in Cumbernauld is a realistic attitude 
to the number of private cars there are likely to be in the future. 
There is parking or garage space for one car per family: and this 
does not mean blocks of houses far apart in a desert of asphalt. 
In one area of flats the garages are grouped into circular buildings 
like railway round-houses, which counterpoint admirably the crisp 
rectangular point blocks; in another group of houses, called Park, — 
the worst of all architectural problems has been faced and solved: 
single-storey houses, each with a garage, each with a garden. They 
are made into an interlocking pattern of patios and garages that 
is actually exciting to walk round: yet it is, exactly, the recipe 
for Peacehaven or the Southend by-pass. 

What transforms it is the arrangement of units, and then, most 
of all, the details: the houses themselves, and especially the spaces 
between the houses. Roads, pavements, walls and fences are not 
merely utilities but the 
cement of a town, as 
important to the total 
effect as the buildings 
themselves. In Cumber- 
nauld they are designed 
as a unity, and super- 
intended by a  first- 
rate landscape architect, 
G. P. Youngman (land- 
scape is a silly word, 
here, because people 
are conditioned to ex- 
pect flower beds and 
‘country gardens). His 
influence shows at (lit- 
erally) every corner, 
every join of surfaces, 
and is probably best 
demonstrated by his. 
use of cobbles. Cobbles 
were brought back into 
use about ten years 
ago as an invaluable 
aid to articulation in 
towns, a way of making ~ 
the floor speak, They 
were seized on as a 
decorative feature in a 
‘precious’ way, and 
now there is no up-to-the-minute development but has its little 
panels of cobbles set in concrete, affected and pointless. At 
Cumbernauld they are used logically and rationally—and where 
they indicate areas that you ought not to walk on, there are not. 
prim beach-pebbles in rows but great boulders, thrown down 
beside the pavement. The townscape, almost alone in Britain 
today, has become large-scale and passionate, not cultivated small- 
talk amongst the cocktail glasses. ~ ; 

The road back to Glasgow from Cumbernauld will land you, 
eventually, in a weird windy hilltop square surrounded by a 
cemetery, an infirmary, and a large Gothic church. The church 
is Glasgow Cathedral, and though the first sight of it, with its 
dumpy tower and violently green roofs, may be unappealing, it 
should not be missed by any visitor to Scotland, or even to 
Britain. I said in the first part of this article that I thought 
it one of the best Gothic buildings in the country, and those 
were measured words. Less spectacular, maybe, but in its 
mastery of space and robust elegance of proportion, better than 


Lincoln and better than Salisbury. Lincoln and Salisbury are — 


in many ways textbooks of trial and error; Glasgow is sure- 
footed success all the way. : 

_ The choir was built fairly early in the thirteenth century, 
the time of Salisbury nave, in northern early Gothic, the best 


of our early Gothic styles—the marriage of monastic restraint — 
and the luxuriance of Lincoln—so that the result is both rich 
and pure, elegant and sturdy. Until 1270 Scottish and English — 
Gothic differed only in details: but thereafter where 
_turned to two new styles, Decorated and Perpendicular, Kam 
turned in on itself, much as France did. A Scottish building 


Scotland 


of the fifteenth century could from its details be dated c. 1300- 
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flickering tracery, clustered piers, multiple 
mouldings. But whereas in France this led 
to increasing aridity and barrenness, in Scot- 
land the forms increased their vitality, 
became more and more eloquent and power- 
ful, expressing more and more clearly and in 
a more and more northern way the depth of 
the stone, the scale of the vaults and arcades. 

The fragments that John Knox and his un- 
merry men have left to us form some of the 
best late Gothic buildings in Britain: 

Haddington, Holy Rude at ‘Stirling, and the’ 
nave of Glasgow Cathedral, built about 
1300. 

The change in style between it and the 
choir is negligible; what has happened is that 
the ‘later work is the quintessence’ of ‘the 
earlier. Freed from the half-philosophical 
need to articulate each stage, the wall shafts 
are stubbed off at triforium level and used to 


corresponding to a single bay of the nave 
arcade; the very complex section of nave 
piers exploits to its utmost the surface 
subtlety of the stone, just as the chiaroscuro 
of the thick wall system (i.e., with a dark 
gallery “behind the trifortum and a wall - 
passage in the clerestory) seems to burrow 
into the core of it. It is like being inside one 
sentient block of stone; and it is the most 
perfect marriage with the earlier choir with 


is not one detail about which one thinks—as 
one does so often in Salisbury and Lincoln— 
that if it were a little wider or narrower, 
or less or more insistent, the effect might be improved. 

Even this is not the culmination at Glasgow.. The east end 
projects over a ravine, and to accommodate the fall in the ground 
there is a lower church under the choir. It is not really a crypt 
because it is all above ground, and it is planned round the actual 
burial place of St. Mungo, the Celtic missionary who set up his 
oratory at Glasgow in the sixth century. St. Mungo’s tomb was 
fixed, but the cathedral designers wanted to build a good deal east. 
of it, and hence it lies towards the west end of the lower church. 
In other words, the spiritual culmination had to appear some way 
away from the natural visual and structural culmination which 
occurs at the east end. This could have been the basis of a 
Mannerist discord or, more likely, of a simple confusion: instead 
it was resolved and harmonized, a real medieval uniting of stc and 
non in a way which makes me wonder just what spiritual progress 
architecture has made in the last 800 years. For as well as this 
aesthetic problem, the lower church had to support the upper; 
the piers and vaulting had to bear the right load in the right place. 

What the designer did was to establish four vaulted aisles— 
that ‘is, three eastward rows of piers—and then vary the central 
row by providing round the tomb four columns instead of one, 
forming a kind of structural baldacchino. The outer aisles carty 
the spatial movement eastward; the ‘canopy’ formed by the 
splitting up of the central vault indicates the position of the shrine. _ 
To the east the central row of piers splits once again, then the 


_whole space deepens and lightens as a further fall in the-ground 


level is taken up: sic and mon, not as contrasting forces, as the 
Baroque would have made them, but realized simultaneously. 

That is why I left Glasgow Cathedral to the end of the article 
—because, after it, any other building must be an anticlimax. All 
that is appropriate now is light relief. And that is provided in a 


"typically pawky Glaswegian way. East of the Cathedral, on top 


of a hill, is a cemetery—and what a cemetery! The Necropolis 
has an incredible-skyline of. pillars, temples, crockets, and 
sanctuaries, crowned by a Doric column to John Knox. At the 
entrance is a grand and moving inscription, in the same faith 
expressed by Handel in Messiah ‘... When that which is born 
a natural body shall be raised a spiritual body; when this 
corruptible shall put on incorruption, when death is swallowed up 
in victory’. When you have climbed up on top, among the urns 
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Glasgow Cathedral from the Necropolis 


Ian Nairn 
and sarcophagi, the cathedral appears grandly two-storeyed, 
suggesting the magnificence inside; all around you are the wild 
belly-laughs of a dozen architectural traditions, looking out over 
hospitals, shipyards, railways, slums, And for this another piece 
of rhetoric seems appropriate—this time by Louis MacNeice. The 
two together (and they must be understood together like the sic 
and non) make up the city and make it one of the most profound 
and exciting places in Britain. So, for an epilogue, here is a bit 
of ‘ Bagpipe Music’: 


It’s no go the Yogi-Man, it’s no go Blavatsky, 

All we want is a bank balance and a bit of skirt in a taxi... 

It’s no go my honey love, it’s no go my poppet; 

Work your hands from day to day, the winds will blow the profit. 
The glass is falling hour by hour, the glass will fall for ever, 
But if you break the bloody glass you won’t hold up the weather. 


Palinurus 


The sunless sea, a tossing bulwark 
Where the storm travelled 

Along billowing clouds; the man, 
Palinurus, roped tight. 


Slowly the time—midnight, one, two, three, 
Roped the mast tightly, 

Breaking dawn, alone, alone : 
Palinurus, the night and shrill day. 


Exhausted, the heart must die. 
Wheel and broken rope, 

Staggering waves, down and down, 
Palinurus floating up and down. 


Roaring and tempest, unpeaceful sea, 
Failing heart breaks and dies. 
Deserted coast and sand, a boatman cries— 
‘ Palinurus is dying! I see his ghost ’. 
MICHAEL SWAN 
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ELL—the great Chatterley igi is over. Wen must 

all be glad that a stain has been removed from the 

name of a-dead and famous British writer—as it 
was, by the way, in the United States more than a 

year ago, so that if Britain is going to be ‘ depraved and cor- 
rupted ’, America is a long way farther down the slippery slope. 
We must award medals to a courageous publisher, some very 
courageous witnesses, and to a courageous jury, who stood up 
stoutly to the eloquent assaults of Treasury counsel, and a sum- 
ming-up which I felt might well have turned them the other way. 
But mainly—whatever you think about this particular book—this 


is a great victory for the world of books, and for some of us in 


that world, in and out of Parliament, who for five years fought 
for an alteration in an unjust and uncertain judge-made law, 


- foolishly administered, which had stood for 100 years. And here 


I want to mention a name that never has been mentioned in this 


afiair—Mr. Denis Kilham Roberts, the secretary-general of the 


Society of Authors. It was he who, almost exactly six years ago— 
when there had been one of the recurrent spates of literary 
prosecutions—assembled a committee of authors, publishers, and 
public men determined to secure some alteration of the law. That, 
I can tell you, as the reluctant and unworthy chairman of the 
committee, seemed a forlorn hope, not only then but for five years 
on. We won at last. But it was Mr. Kilham Roberts who lit the 
first fuse. 


“A Matter of Astonishment’ sy 
But the verdict is also a well-merited slap in the f face for the 
idiotic and evidently incompetent authorities who caused the 
prosecution. I am not alone in that opinion. The grave Guardian 
itself said in its leading article: 
ment that the prosecution was ever brought *. We have had enough 
indictments from that quarter: and I am now going to indict 
them—on two or three counts. I am not one of those who say, ‘I 
don’ t like saying “I told you so! ”’ I do like saying * I told you 
so’. And, my goodness, I can say ‘I told you so’ about the jury’s 
verdict. In July 1957, when giving evidence before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on our Bill, with Mr. 
St. John Stevas and Mr. C. R. Hewitt, our excellent legal advisers, 
I was suddenly asked, in cross-examination: ‘If you were a 

Customs Officer would you keep out Lady Chatterley’s Lover?’ 


et ie - Lawrence- lovers, I fear, may feel that my reply was lacking in 


respect, but I was taken by surprise, and I had not then read 
the book carefully as I have now. I said: 
should keep it out. It is a frightful bore . 

tiresome, all those descriptions . . 
off sex than to deprave and corrupt you—I think I should leave it 


alone, You only advertise it. See what has happened to that book — 


and Ulysses, both of them very unimportant works; advertised to 
fame and glory by this sort of prosecution ’. 


In all that I would only modify the word ‘ ‘unimportant ’. I still 
; ‘think that as a novel, as a work of art, it is unimportant, and 
Par. indeed inferior. But as a social document it is important—an 
honest work by a man with a mission, and as such it deserves to - 


be free. (But, by the way, many, naturally, will be saying: ‘ All 


very well this special case, but won’t every, Tom, Dick and Harry 


now think himself entitled to sprinkle his ‘books with the famous 


four-letter words? * I hope not certainly, for I still think that in 


a book they are “tiresome ’, to say no more, and with great respect 
to everybody, they have no ‘literary merit ’, But I see no danger: 

for unless an author has the honest purpose and fanatical zeal, the 

almost scientific knowledge of D. H. Lawrence he will not get 

_ seventy bishops, and critics, and dons, and so on to speak for him. Ji 

But let us go back to my indictment. At about the same time 


3 ae pees Lawrence wrote his book I wrote and published a book called — 
, ee he Water Gipsies. It was, I think, ‘Eniesd I am sure, a tech a 
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‘It remains a matter of astonish-- 


“a1 do not think I 
. I think it is very © 
. But it is more likely to put you ~ 


Even a burglar has always been allowed to explain his 
_ the house and I thought it was a om and I went in 
himself. Far back in 1929 | 


of us, ss tie publishers, 


to call a single one of the w 


certainly more entertaining. It had a lot about love and 
so on. And it had the same theme of love between tw 
But it was done; if I cme sepieosmith what aie Tim st 


Torquay did send it to the Public (Prosi Ales a 
Prosecutor took no action! So Penguins have printed only 
of that book—and that, I dare say, was too many. But this book — 
gets 200,000, and heaven knows how many more; not because of | 
‘its merits, which are not as: high as all that, but because of — 
foolish persecution and prosecution. If: the book had been left 
alone it would have quietly found its own level, a level very much :: 
lower, simply because it will bore the ordinary reader to death—__ 
and even if he likes four-letter words he will be bored with them 
by the end of the book. So that is Indictment No. 1. This sort — 
of conduct defeats its own purpose. It is like the old lady ina = 
drawing-room who says ‘ Hush, dear ” so phasis eee ares a 
sits up. - 
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Indictment No. 2: Fromm ihe very first, an to fie very end, 
‘be Law Officers of the Crown, and some others in the official — 
world—not all—opposed, tooth and nail, two of the vital new 
provisions in the law which, I believe, were responsible for the 
verdict: the new defence of ‘ * public good’ and the admissibility a 
of expert evidence. Every sort of argument and stratagem was put 
against our expert witnesses. It was said that there would be an 
array of witnesses on both sides, resulting in hopeless confusion. — 
Well, that did not happen. It was said, by the Solicitor-General, 
no less, that parliament had never. dictated to the courts what — 
evidence they should hear. At the very last moment, two days — 
before the third reading, this humble person had to demonstrate 


in The Times that that was nonsense. Never mind. We won. But ns aha = 
now that parliament has given us these things the authorities, a8. le ae 
you have seen, have done their best to belittle or even ignore ‘then. 42g 
For six days, or thereabouts, a High Court Judge and j jury have _ 

_ been occupied with a single book. You might think that this was - 
a long time. Only two years ago this trial would have taken much 4 
less time. The Prosecuting Counsel, or perhaps some policeman, — . 
would have marked what he thought to be offending passages in eee 
the book and handed copies of the book to the Judge and jury. = 
On these marked passages the Counsel would have made eee ean 
speeches and upon them the book would have been judeed a “i a 
Neither the author nor the publisher nor anyone who thought well. ~ sii 
of the book would then have been able to. saya word i in Bless Sete aoe eee 
mo ee 
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A Case in 1929 Ps 
This always seemed to the Sond of books extremely unj 


He can say: ‘Yes, I did go into the house but I saw a 


out ’. He may not be beli 


world of books against such p 


then ue counsel, was def 


“oe Gate = Seat if 
: - whole, such as to tend to deprave and corrupt, etc 
i= ‘say, counsel and policemen are no longer entitled to ‘mark selected 
= passages and ask fora conviction on them; the book must be read 


ae portant advance, Nevertheless, - counsel for the prosecution 
attempted to indicate objectionable passages, before ey. had read 
_— _ the book. He was stopped by the judge. 
a. in this branch of the law, came the expert witnesses. They were 
treated with great politeness i in the box but not, I thought, with 
Be due respect afterwards. ‘ Bees in their bonnets’, said Mr. Jones. 
Ba _ Well,-as I have said before, it is better to have bees i in the bonnet 
than flies on the brain. ‘ Don’t be led astray by these lofty people’, 
B said the Judge. | “Keep your feet on the ground ’. But the whole 


i point and purpose of an expert witness is to direct the gaze a 


a - little higher than the gaze of the ordinary man. Both judge and 
5 


jury, the ‘boot was on the other leg. r 
__ Indictment No. 3: One long and important episode in our five 
<t -~years’ struggle was the consideration of the Bill bya Select Com- 
a: _ mittee of the House of Commons which made a very good and 
i careful report. A Select Committee’can call evidence from outside, 
____and everybody interested did give evidence, the Home Office, the 
_ police, the Public Morality Council, the ‘authors, the publishers— 
everybody. Most interesting was the evidence of Sir John Nott- 
’ Bower, the Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police. Sir 
John thought that our Bill was too much concerned with the 
protection of art, science, and literature and not enough with the 
_-—s pursuit and punishment of real pornography—the deliberate com- 
_-- mercial production of ‘ dirt for dirt and money’s sake ’. Not once, 
_ but three or four times, this top policeman said ‘ the border-line 
cases . . . for which something may be said on artistic or literary 
pers seavenits; cause little trouble. That sort of stuff is not a problem 
__ to the police at all’, He was asked by Mr. Roy Jenkins, ‘ Sup- 
posing that it were possible to get more effective means of pro- 
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eet: Gud of the ail fog, a slow bus took them 
_ ~ - Out to a Nordic park, in a suburb’s mist. 
mes Her sophisticated heart yet asked for 
______ Atouch of simple courtship— ¢ ie 
---——- She hid away in arbours, paused beliind: trees, ju 
Sat on a bench apart like an abandoned woman; 
With no amused word spoken, no cry of j joy, no clues given. 


a - Though courtship was the last device 

ae ___ These two could use. (Rather, a thorough-going casuistry. ee 

joie. Caught at the outset, theirs was a long eabrocing. 

% ¥ Slipping on leaves, treading on true overs toes, 

ale He found her, almost with regret; lost her;foundher; 

ae Not daring once to say, ‘ Come! What do you think we are?? — 
¢ _ (They did not think, for instance, they were children.) 

Fil So many questions they might not ask, ‘ 

ye ~ For they knew the answers. (And yet so much ¥ 

os “Po talk about: these were educated persons.) 

ae » i ae ile 

*.  Heldi in each ier s unpermitted arms ‘ 


_ (The night invited to that well-known warmth), 
_ They shivered; Not trembled. Shivered. 
be The moon leaked through at last. bp tte 
Pe _ They saw themselves in that queer dark 
hd camel and how they held what neither 


ye vdk che as fae 
That is to. 


s as a whole, and that i is why the jury spent two or three days at 
Be. the Court reading Lady Chatterley’s Lover; that was a very im- 


counsel. suggested that these experts were not in touch with ordi- | 
_ ‘Mary men: but, with great respect, to judge by the verdict of the 


~ comparative indifference to on ‘poli 


border-line stuff? ’; and he answere 

‘The Select Committee were impresse & 
that the police should be given the ‘more effective means ” against 
the ‘real filth’ which they asked for. We, the promoters of the 


igs indifference’. as 


Bill, rather dubiously, for these powers are pretty drastic—and ° 


so are the new penalties—accepted them, and they are now law. 
For one thing, the police complained that under the old law ‘ they 
had to prove a retail sale ’—and there were various difficulties 
about that. But now they can get a search-warrant, go to a pub- 


__ lishers or wholesalers, or anyone else, seize the entire stock of 
Then, more important still, for the first time in English history, * 


‘obscene’ or alleged obscene material, and all the man’s records 
and documents as well. These are terrific powers. I assume that 
the authorities have been using them with vigour, efficiency, and 


~ success—and that now, after fourteen months, this ‘ dangerous and 
filthy trade’ has been stamped out. But I, at least, have seen © 


nothing about it in the newspapers. 

In a small way I happen to know myself that the trade is 
flourishing. For both before the passing of the Act and since, I 
have kept my eye on the sale of the ‘nude magazine’ type of 
pornography. These are not the very gross type of stuff with which 


_ the police frightened the Select Committee. They consist of rows 
-of photographs of nude or semi-nude ladies in what are called 


* suggestive or striptease poses ’. They are wholly inartistic, and 


-even funny, and I do not suppose they do much harm to anyone. 
But their intention is without doubt ‘ pornographic ’—and accord- 
ing to the definition of ‘ obscenity’ they certainly-may ‘tend’ to 


deprave or corrupt: and no one could testify that their publica- 
tion was ‘for the public good’. But that trade, I know, still 
flourishes. Not that I care very much. I am by no means certain 
that even deliberate pornography is quite such a peril as society 
thinks—or seems to think. I am much more afraid myself of 
reckless drivers who defy the speed limit. If there are not enough 
police to deal with both let them stick to death on the roads. And, 
either way, let them leave honest literature, whether they like it 
or not, to the critic and the reader. Nobody, after all, is com- 


pelled to risk his morals by reading this book. We are all com-_ 


pelled to risk our lives on the roads. In other words, I accuse 


the. authorities—who, exactly, is responsible I do not know—of x 


wasting ammunition on the wrong bird. 
— Comment’ cr lire Programme) 
¥ 


- Could take up Pend neither aioe 
The pine trees wept. ‘ They should be Shred; ‘ 
He thought, ‘ of that pathetic fallacy ’. 

She thought, ‘ Another evening to forget ’. 
‘They could not leave, they could not stay. 
The mist, which made them safe, 

Rotted them slowly. 
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Death of a Soldier 


Death has been drawn across the naked windows, 
Upstairs we walk in whispers past the door 
Behind which, on the suffocated pillows, 

The old man still thrusts out his warrior’s jaw. 


But even if we stomped and roared like engines 
That cold blind shell of bone would not revive 
And trumpet unambiguous threats of vengeance 

Like those he whirled as sabres when alive. 


Yet since our tongues tread light, our feet in whispers, 
It seems that something of him is not dead. 
- Outside, the ironic morning snaps its fingers; 
The lively baker calls and sells his bread. 
VERNON SCANNELL 
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ordinary London artisans’ terrace, ane a few yards of 

sooty front garden. On this patch last summer, in the 

“QJ vigorous London grass, there grew two things—yellow 
sunflowers and an old motor-bicycle. They formed a little fence- 


framed scene, and together achieved what I can only call an ; 


unreasonably reasonable look. The sunflowers, with their brown 
faces fringed in yellow, looked like tall Burmese monks—who 
were leaning over and considering with interest the rust-brown 
cow-creature, handle-bar-horned, that browsed the grass at 
their feet. By their very unusuality, their thereness, they charmed. 
Of course, reason intervened. The motor-bicycle was put there for 
want of garage space. And—once my eyes were opened—I found 
motor-bicycles grazing in small front gardens all over London. 


The sight was not unlike that of a Rest Home for Tired Horses, , 


those kindly country acres where old hacks and drays may forget 


the macadam years and spend a few last days in peace. Some-— 
thing of this atmosphere pervaded the exhausted bicycle, freed — 


from its roadway racket of grit and Pee to find, sffoe a time, 
oblivion among the flowers. 


The Moers Locomotive Steams Engine 

One secretly wishes the machine, of course, to have this life ‘of 
its own. One would like to say, as with animals, ‘ they’re almost 
human’. And one lucky glimpse of a machine behaving out of 
its context may enable us forever afterwards to see it as capable 
of having a personality of its own. The eccentric locomotive steam 
engine is an appealing example. This great smoking beast, always 
personable to the child’s eye, still retains much of its old character 
as the iron horse that puffed fiery viaducts across Ackermann 
country. During the North American civil war there occurred 
that episode now known as the Great Locomotive Chase, when 
the opposing forces chased each other in fly-away locomotives, 
careering hither and thither on the lines, switching points, con- 
suming their own trucks for tinder as they went—a great 


example of the indomitable machine relaxed; had they been — 


horses, no one would remember. And now ‘there has been the 
splendid moment in a film, The Titfield Thunderbolt, when at 


‘night an engine-driver takes his locomotive off the rails alto- 


gether and rides it through the moonlit-streets of an-English 


country town. The brassy old iron horse prances past the Corn 


Exchange, the Tudor bank, the tea shoppes—smoke belching from 
its chimney—an amiable nightmare, comic, but deeply satisfying. ° 

However, Metropolitan Man does not. ordinarily look at his” 
machines with such healthy disrespect. Somewhere between his” 
slipped discs he loves what he has made, and feels a deep, doped — 
reverence for it. But by now the engine or machine is as much 
part of our Arcady as the sheep. And somehow it must be domesti- 
cated, and made a companion of. One thing is certain—no one 
can make a companion of a god. A companion must be fallible. 
A unit of fur and claw as efficient as the cat, for instance, is only 
tolerable because occasionally it plays—and we laugh with it. 
But we do not laugh with machines. It-seems difficult for us to 
see how howlingly funny, say, a packer-up-and-wrapper-round 
unit in a factory can be, as it clicks and puffs and dances a kind 
of metal rumba like a maddened Stanley crane in rut. No, instead 
we marvel only at what that machine produces, 

Even the daily little engines we use are seldom’ kept i in their 
place. There are nowadays few company directors who are not 
intimately described in profile-gossip in such terms as ‘ raising 
his ball-point pen’. No fictional private-eye or dressing-gowned 
author but again— poises his ball-point *. And if he has no ball- — 
point, he will have an even greater god, a typewriter. As myself © 
a writer meeting non-writers, the first inquiry of me is seldom _ 
vell eerie, SS ih you — 


_ race of black-lipped ghouls. Moreover the car, a killer in drunken ~ 


using: A bottle of whisky for fuel. 


on. stationery ‘of hotels across oe country’ oe 
say more than that? Pm Tiss as 

At last it seems that the most serious avactizae oe all, vhie moto or- 
car—funny as hell with its chromium teeth and big-eyed lamps, a 
its back designed to look like its front, not knowing whether it 
is coming or going—at last the motor-car seems to have been put 
in its place. One reads of a new sport in the Arabian deserts. Oil- 
rich Arab chieftains, emirs and kings, are staging Cadillac tourna-_ 
ments. Positioning themselves on these luxurious steeds, at the 
crack of a pistol-shot they drive furiously prac sree — other—and _ 


crash. The least injured automobile i is the winner. The wrecked +, o 
monsters are left to bleach their metal bones in the sands—where — 
there is as yet plenty of room—and the potentates retire to their 
palaces to order new limousines or convertibles for the next day’s _ 
sport. Add to this vision the endless vista of hulks on an American 
used car lot; or a picture of the river in that country that is 
actually dammed with the carcasses of condemned. Se ote 


them virtually cheaper than mud. a a 

After this kind of thing it simply is not possible to take the ae 
almighty automobile as seriously again, It is not necessary to eres: 
dress it up in an Old Crocks’ Race for a laugh. The automobile oe oe 


may be a menace, one of a new race of slave-owners posing as 
slaves, but it has its frivolous side. And the things it quietly does — 
to us! By its density on the roads it has removed Paris a few 
‘minutes farther from London than in the pre-war slow aeeeuaee 
days. At night great tracts of country and town are swamped — Hd 
in a fearful yellow sodium glare that turns us at sundown into a i, 4 


-hands, has been caught behaving like the wardrobe-drinking 
parson who heads a Temperance Movement—the motor dearly — 24 
loves a drop of drink itself. During the petrol shortage a few years 
ago, there was indeed the ca: Of a lady who drove her car " home ; a ‘ 


* Middlé-clase Evening i 
3 < Before. yeu can despise th 


ead tices Soni from life altogs 
on machines, we begin to 
by twenty grave business 
brief-cased—sitting packed in 
looks more humbled than a 
ticket tied to his coat lapel, 
giant toys on the airport 
evening in respectable, civilize 
bubble-car; then driving thr 
neath a sky scrawled over 

-friend’s flat—or machine- 
ee like: —, worst day of 1] 


"gas and electric 


silently. circling — 


rridors; hair-driers 


rior ants indeed! 


es | ophoi een mitisic=pipes a : 


; wives. face f private portoles through wiesea Paleiamed cabin- _ 


glass rushing water simulates the sea. We have hygienic dawns 
when the whine of electric milk-vans makes bird-song for modern 

_ ears; and autumn afternoons, with the whistling of tea-time kettles 
confounding: the crashing of chestnuts. And how disquieting to 

e hear one’s managing director alone with his tape-recorder: the 


asturbation, — 
tlt is: endless. A skyscape of ‘building eae looking like enor- 
_ mous birds, earth-grabs pretending the dinosaur, dredger-buckets 


may come across the awful dry-land divers of the television 
Petiicks, trailing their electric entrails, walkie-talking to themselves. 
_ What is called concrete music is now composed of mechanized 
-. sounds, and there is pure electronic music on a basic sinus: tone. 
All these things are becoming as much part of our life as a 
cow or a hen: enh a hen is hardly a hen any more but instead 


, 


a : *% 


: HAVE lived in London for only. > and 4 a way I 
am still looking at the place through spectacles whose frames 


ae by an undergraduate in Cambridge. Everything I say is open 
___ to the objection that I am blaming London for the imperfections 
of my own myth. If that does not disarm criticism, at least it may 
os forestall: it. What was this myth of mine? It was based, I think, 
on the assumption that London is a metropolis where everything 

is not only bigger and better but more-intense than anywhere else: 


a city with a distinctive character of its. own, an- essential 


~ Londoninity. _ 
et idea of London for someone, like myself, who was bred in a 
northern city, and whose first sight of the metropolis was as a 


basic training camp to another, itching with the peculiarly khaki 
itch of new battledress, and demoralized almost to tears by the 
_ bewildering complexity of the tube system, (As we stopped at 
~ St. James’s station there was the sudden boom of Big Ben... 
Golly, here I was... in London! An awesome moment!) 

This atmosphere was a mixture of reverential awe and assertive 


absurd, London is where ‘they’ tell ‘us’ what to do; London is 
‘where our money goes; London (or the south, for the two were 
conterminous in my stainless-steel opinion) is where all good 
7 industrial magnates go to die. They no longer build their flam- 
z © boyant, mansions on the hills above my native city; they take their 
“brass ’ and their social dignity ‘down south’, which also takes 
our bright and promising younglings, lapping them in the soft 
fae _ seductions of Sybaris, Eber rishing our local society. London 
also inspires resentment by a#suming that its standards alone are 


be valid; the provincial self-satisfaction of London can be very 


provoking. 
_ The reaction is to develop a rival swagger; this es ben: going 
ona t least since the aan pam when my folk set 


ert © iP 


Pee 


g he ears of teenagers” 
eee ereekess) on foam-rubber- chatea and there i is always the — 


By -oman:. alone, behind his shut door, and the excitant mumble- 
‘ _ mumble-mumble that can only suggest. the last irreverence, 


- busy as bouncing toads among slow oozes. “Now and again we. 


| were made by a schoolboy in Sheffield and the lenses fitted. 


_I want briefly to conjure up the atmosphere of the word and 


new conscript moving subterraneously across the city from one 


‘resentment. The resentment can be serious as well as slightly 


a sharp-eyed egg-machine, queen, of insomniacs; and the cow who 
can afford it is no longer put to field but exercised on an enclosed 
mechanical . treadmill, fed by belt, and fertilized. By aristocratic 
semens from the deep- freeze. 

But it is stupid to rail against ees new ; companions. Mans s 
curiosity and his invention—which is a nice way of saying his 
need to impress himself on everything within sight—will always 


» bring about such creations. The mistake is to give them too much. 
respect. Soon all'these modern machines will date, and deserve 


only a nostalgic tear; like old beam-engines graceful with cast- 
iron classic capitals; like early motor-cars; like grass-grown 


- one-track railways. In a handful of years the hateful becomes 


lovable. But too much love of the past, like a benelovent drug; 
can lose quality: it quickly becomes malady. Whether the present 
exists at all outside a fusion of past and future may be debatable, 
but largely it feels so. So it may. be better to settle for it, and 
‘to look for one’s golden age in the now. A hair-drier, earth- 


moving equipment, a motor-cycle in a garden may not at first ~ 


glance seem too golden—but allow them at Teast the leavening 


~brass of laughter. They will be more easy to get on with, the 


fussy, pe opcHant young things. —Home Service 


- = ; The Metropolitan Myth 
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their chins and shifted the chip off their shoulders to the doggerel: 


Sheffield made, haft and blade, — 
London for your life 
Show me such a knife. 


I verily believe there is, these days, ‘more joy in Bramall Lane 


\ 


"when Yorkshire beats Middlesex or. Surrey than when we (rarely) 


humble Lancashire. To all this is added a rooted conviction that 

Londoners are ‘ soft’ and not sufficiently in earnest. London also 
is not quite safe: I can remember my grandmother’s alarm when 

she learned I was to do a special military course in London. ‘ Oh 
dear; do watch out for yourself ; it’s not safe down there, “you 

know ’. I don’t think she had ever been to London in her life. 
But she knew! 

This resentment is not merely country-cousin envy. There is, 
you must believe it, more to a northern or midland city than muck 
and dreariness. There is a cultural and social life, with a distinct 
indigenous flavour, even though this flavour may not be so strong 
as it used to be before radio, television, and the national news- 
papers began to pull us into closer conformity with London’s 
orbit. 

And, of course, despite all the resentments, we -provincials are 
held to London by the other part of this atmosphere, the reveren- 
tial awe. This explains itself: the historic London of the postcard 


- views and of films depicting state occasions and treating of high 


life is a majestic grandiose capital, The London of the gossip 
columns and theatre reviews, of the glossy magazines, is a dazzling 
social and cultural metropolis. Diversity, opulence, sophistication, 
princedoms, thrones, dominions, and powers; all this and Covent 
Garden too! The wonder and the glory of a would-be chorus- 


-girl’s dream; the Great City of ambitious youth, rich, intense, 
throbbing with affairs. This is what divorces you from your 


father’s kindred and from your father’s house. 

To all this, before ever I saw the city, I added deeper personal 
glosses. My juvenile library, culled from the sixpence-a-volume 
dealers’ in Castleford market in Sheffield, consisted mainly of 


a 


ag ee aa Be i 


aaeetioirs; novels, and biographies publi 
hardly surprising that my version of th 
simply stiff with social snobbery. I imagined g 
a Society with a capital ‘S ’, full of hig he and high cae 
where the arts mingled freely with the sciences, and men of affairs — 
ey were to be seen at every dinner party with men of taste and — 
a discernment. Everybody in the end met everybody else. Society 
consisted of important confrontations. You know the flavour of 
the diaries of the period: ‘Met Arthur Balfour: had a good 

talk’; or ‘I well remember thinking | Thackeray impossible, but 

: later, at Thurloe Square . . .’; or, and perhaps most intriguing 

fa ae of all, ‘No one can doubt that if John Morley had not seen the - 


French Governor of Pondicherry in the men’s cloakroom at the 


Criterion, the whole history of the Raj. mene have been different’. 


Sh 


No More London Society <F : 
- imagination to realize that London Society, in that sense, no 
longer exists. The establishment is with us still: the Good and the 
~ Great are still in charge, pulling the strings. But do the strings 
entwine as they used to do? I think not. We have separate élites : 
have we a London Society? To put it on its crudest level, I do 
not think the glossy society magazines would have such a vogue if 
people did not feel that they had to put up a brave show to believe 
that Society still existed, and that they were part of it. It doesn’t 
' and they aren’t! But I must not give too much emphasis to this 
| _. gilded, drums-and-trumpets aspect of my metropolitan myth. For 
hs. it behind it, and the thing which really fascinated me, was the idea of 
a London with a unique flavour and a free intercommunication 
} : between its social and cultural parts, Overwhelmed at first by 
» . ~ the sheer size. and diversity of the place, I wanted to ‘think that it 

was still a ‘ manageable ’ ‘community. i 

I quickly revised the ‘ picture postcard ? myth of dient de 


; grandiose imperial city. Apart from the Nash sequence from 


Waterloo Place to Regent’s Park, and the fringes of “St. James’s 
and the Green Park, there is little metropolitan grandeur about 
London. Oxford Street for example is merely longer and more 
showy than the principal shopping streets in the large provincial 


of London as a complex of self-contained communities with an 


independent life and character of their own: the City, Chelsea, 


Soho, and so forth. On exeat visits from Cambridge I discovered 
Hampstead; I learned that rich and full lives were now mciie r- 
lived in Islington. 

This was good: it meant that sonteiinaeed in aa9 vast So olncie: 
-----. tion there was, if-not one communal entity, at least a number of - 
living communities which were ‘manageable’ and that these, 
__ added together, made up London, The thing which overwhelmed 

pit me, and still does, was the incredible quantity of things going on: 


te ness pressed down and running over. Waat ae it all earea how 
Rees! was it brought together? ; : 
cae At home, there was a certain acer to whee I must call, 
Rigor. perhaps a little nervously and pretentiously, the cultural life. 
7 There was a Hallé concert once a week, the film and the play of - 
the week. It was all very manageable; one did the lot and so did 


one’s friends. You could be sure when you. talked about something ; 


that pretty nearly everybody else had seen it, or read it, or done it. 
In a sense, the very modesty of the cultural programme made one 
a polymath. Judgment was possible because the thing, however 
limited, had been experienced, more or less at the same time, 
by all one’s acquaintances. It worked automatically, almost a sort 
of routine. It was the same at Cambridge, on a richer, more 
complicated, but still penaprabie a ay5 


Pe 


Paralysed by Profusion 


To someone bred in London it may ee satile to develop a 
high metropolitan sophistication to cope with this seething mass 


of cultural and social phenomena. I cannot. The disciplines — 


evolved in Sheffield and Cambridge were based on easy accessi- 
bility and immediately shared experiences, and these have — 
_ collapsed under the strain. One marks a particular play or film 
ys in London: 

plenty of time to see it. With so much to see and do, one becomes 
_ Dlasé about the seeing and doing, hie de pecores?, a ete 


ue a 


Alas, what a pathetic myth for today! ‘It does not tke much } 


= 

in Putney and a < bring and buy’ in Hendon, I can trace no % ae 
common identity between the component parts of the metropolis. | - 
If you lived, as I did at the time, in Westminster, the riots at a 


cities. But in exchange for this, there was the | delightful discovery _ 


_ concerts, several each nigh*, a plethora of plays; cultural plenteous- - 


it is going to last for weeks and weeks; there is, 


F satirist, wi om. Dryden and no 
three quarters. ofa century. mae 


is iene aie out of existence. y the metropolis, te 
a question of the steady advance of apetop oan com 
the distinctive London communities on the pe: 
centre. ees is also the” “ service sap 


immensity of London’s ei area high is 
London theatre in particular. People coming up by excursions foc 
a day’ s shopping want a night out at a show. The most awful — : 
tripe which would not survive a month in a provincial city goes — 
on for months and months in London. This dulls the edge of — 
urbanity; specifically London standards of taste are diluted; there — 
is in fact no specifically London standard at all. If the provinces 
have suffered by ‘ Londonization’ it is equally true that London 
has been metropolitanized out of existence. Apart from the | dying | oe 
flickers of Cockney humour, there is no London wit, The coarse; i> ea 
essentially London gusto of the music-halls has long been gone; 
and with all its metropolitan sophistication London has no 
equivalent of the terrae filius local wit and commentary of the 
- Parisian or Berlin cabaret. For all its mci peas sophistication, — fees 
there is a limit to what London can stomach. = =. 
What pulls London together? The only common geese to the c< 
whole vast area seem to be the evening newspapers, now sadly an 
reduced to two, and they are the sorriest rags imaginable. Even — re 
with their aid, with all the gobbets of information about the twins — 


ey 
» 


Notting Hill were as remote as the riots in ‘Nottingham, One — 
read of the rent row in St. Pancras; but it was all fat Tesi. ao 
“somewhere incommunicably beyond the Euston Rees Repos; eat gat Ah, a 


ae ay he, 
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Internal Rratunimilics Seer | : pa ete rears 

To make sense of unmanageable chaos, “you Bree ‘out, if 
- you are lucky, some internal community, still undevoured_ 
the Great Wen—Chelsea or Hampstead or Islington—and there 4 


pws 


Pr 


you seek to repair what the metropolis has broken. Pure noble =e 
lives you may lead there, a joy to your friends, a glory to your = a: 
_age. And you try to make sense out of the chaos by turning yi ae 4 
_ back on the Metropolis. But the Metropolis is still there, steadily >> a 
advancing, destroying the Londoninity of .London. This is the — Ee 
Pesropelige myth: the myth that London, as London, CxISBS Ee a 

_ And here is the cruel irony for me. Provincial awe and resent- 4 


‘ment have been transformed into a desire and longing fora really 
pone ‘London. London: te seth te Ue Spar I would be a 
Sones Sees penon if not by s she? 2 
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The current number of The’ 
the magazine’ s centenary. Of 
tents is a reprint of the little-k 
two chapters of an unfinish 
lished in The Cornhill, Ap 
There is also a passage fro: 
autobiography, and _ stories and 
Kenneth Clark, Elizabeth Tayl 
bie pia: illustrations clude 


eel PEN. paint It 
tributors and has been edited 
ot ties Wages ae 
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BR HERE i is something about a copyist that we do HOt like. 
_-The name smells of the stale bread, the smudgy charcoal 
and grey, greasy plaster of the academic life room, It © 
reminds us, also, of that industrious but ‘unadventurous 


Pe) 2 “race of imitators who used to inhabit the National Gallery on me 
= _ two days a week, there producing careful replicas which bear — =. 
Bt almost exactly the same relationship to the originals that a corpse iq 
i - bears to a living body. We who live in an age of permanent . 

Ne 92 revolution demand originality, initiative, enterprise and non- — 
ae conformity; 1 the idea of turning back to former masters and imitat-. ; | 


ing them, or even of using their designs as ‘pretexts for our own, is 

_ suspect. "Nevertheless, as an admirable new book by Mr. K, E. — 
Maison makes clear*, copying, even copying of a most faithful 
- kind, has been one of the favourite occupations of great artists, 
____ and it has been the innovators and rebels—Rembrandt, Rubens, 
a” _ Cézanne, Van Gogh, and Picasso—who have. been among the 
bee? _ most enthusiastic translators of other men. 

Bae. Fhe process has for centuries been a part ‘of the normal educa- 
tion of artists, who have begun by copying the work of their guild 
_ masters-or the work of masters approved by academic tradition. 
_ We know that Chardin, for one, detested this discipline, and the 
_- - words of Chardin were echoed a century later by Frith. And yet 
‘the greatest masters were ready to go back to school and learn 
oe. from. the past with amazing humility. In middle life Delacroix 
was still copying Rubens, and Rubens himself was at the same 
eee age copying Raphael. Degas made an aseontshingly: accurate copy 

Ky a, of Holbein and Derain copied Breughel. _ 
SS _ What, it may be asked, did these fertile and inventive painters 
gain from the. process? Perhaps : a part of Be answer lies. in 


~ ©The Prison Court Yard ’, by Gustave Doré; wood engraving, 1872 


Napoleon’s statement that he who would understand the art of ae 
war must read and re-read the campaigns of the great com- _— 
manders. The painter can use his predecessors, learning, if he be - ; 
that kind of artist, the tricks of their trade, or if he be above 
tricks, learning to catch something of their vision. ¢ 
Another answer may be gained by anyone who will take a 
drawing book and an HB pencil and go to the nearest picture 
gallery, or simply to a volume containing good photographs, and 
who will then attempt to give a brief account of the shapes that 
_ stand before him. Only the very slightest graphic ability is needed 
for this exercise. As the student redraws the outlines that he sees 
before him the picture at which he is looking will come to life. 
He will find new relationships, new rhymes and rhythms in the 
forms. He will be astonished by what he has not hitherto seen and ~ - 
by. what he had taken for granted. As the sketch grows, he will 
experience a new sense of intimacy with the picture. Now he is 
not merely seeing what the painter has done, he is doing what he 
has done; the work becomes familiar not only to the eye but to 
the hand. The student comes to know it more fully than he has - 
ever known it before and he will remember it with a peculiar 
affection, as one remembers a line that one has spoken on the 
stage, or a passage of prose that one has translated, weighing the 
meaning of every word and seeking its exact equivalent within 
‘its context. Copying is, in fact, not only a means to knowledge 
and a means of carrying away a personal impression of a work of 
art, but is in itself a source of pure delight. 
This is the value of the process: the value of the result lies in 
the fact that the good copyist creates originals, originals which 
©The Prison iui Yard’, by Van Gout oil painting, 1 890: are sometimes of far more interest than that from which they are 
- Moscow Museum of Western Art . derived. Gustave Doré’s ‘Prison Court Yard’ is a sufficiently 


emes and Variations, by K. E. Maison, with an introduction by Michael Ayrton (Thames and Hudson, £4 15s.) Mr. Ayrton’s broadcast talk on ‘ imitation ’ in painting, 
: in THe LIsTENER of October 20, was based on this book, and our illustrations there and on this page were taken from it 
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Your Life Office holds this money on your behalf. It goes into the funds which 
represent the accumulated savings of all policyholders and it is from these 
funds that your claim will eventually be met. But, in the meantime, the money 
does not lie idle—it is expertly invested. a 
In Britain, the 80 competing Life Offices. invest their policyholders’ savings 
with one main purpose in mind—to make sure that the man or woman who 
holds a policy gets the best deal possible. A life assurance policy is a long-term 
contract—this calls for sound as well as fruitful investment. 

Life Assurance is a business in which a very large proportion of the profits, 
usually 90 per cent or more, is returned in the form of bonuses to with-profit 
policyholders. And much more than most businesses it is concerned with 
people. You’ll find that your Life Office has an understanding attitude to your 
personal problems. ) aisha 
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banal affair, all the more so in the engraving which Van Gogh 
[ Saw and used to create one of the most terrifying and haunting 
scenes of moral desolation that has ever been painted, and yet 
this is no free adaptation. Van Gogh has followed his lesser master 
quite as carefully as did Sickert when he painted his ‘ Echoes’ 
or Cézanne when he created a great picture from a fashion plate. 


The difference between the unworthy original and the great trans- 


F ______ lation lies in the handling, the sensitive, impassioned use of the 
aa brush, and we have in consequence a perfect illustration of 
y manner, manner revealed in its purest form. 

i 


, Bernard Buffet, translating Courbet’s heavy, voluptuous nudes 
in “Le Sommeil’ into a trite, flat, headache-and-aspirin sort of 
pastiche, shows us the opposite process. Neither, it should be 


‘The Play’s 


OST mammals, and many lower animals, have a set 

of activities which they seem to enjoy, but which are 

not obviously related to their biological business in 

life. Some are simple satisfactions like rolling or 
scratching. Others are group activities, like the hydrobatics of 
porpoises. Others are mock activities—sham fighting—or 
rehearsal activities, like the kitten hunting leaves. The common 
feature of all these doings is that they look as if they were being 
done for their own sake. It is sometimes said that they ‘ discharge 
tensions —a form of internal sneeze: the animal looks as if it 
enjoyed what it was doing and felt the better for it. There is 
about play a characteristic element of doing-for-the-sake-of-doing 
which is its main distinguishing feature. 

We cannot find out whether animals engage in purely mental 
“play ’, analogous to our humour or philosophy, because we 
cannot ask them. Our mental play can be of the muscle-flexing 
type, such as the solving of needless problems for amusement, or 
of the type of the anticipatory substitute—like the child who 
plays at being a king, an architect, or a soldier. But this kind of 


play in man is not always what it seems: it often has much . 


deeper unconscious origins than the players are aware of. The 
highly characteristic thing about human behaviour in this respect 
is the ease with which it becomes ail play. In societies like ours, 
where social pressure on the form of individual behaviour is 
negligible by the standards of past human experience, individual 
fantasy is the chief determinant of almost all that we do, The 
artist knows that, when he writes fiction, he does not write ‘in 
earnest ?, Modern Europeans and Americans do not in general 
live in earnest, or arrive at opinions in earnest; and even under 
e the influence of wars, traffic accidents, and dietary habits, and the 
unconscious forces which they express, they do not die in earnest. 
In fact they are often at their most earnest over the more typically 
mammalian forms of play—physical competitive activity (sport, 
in plain words) and mating display; or over the. self-conscious 
fantasy which we call art. Indeed if we watch the audience at a 

football match we shall find that they are playing at playing. 
In English society, particularly, we spend a good deal of 
Pe. : emotional energy in repressing gesture, but we seem to have no 
BES outlet for the states of mind the gesture otherwise expresses. Our 
a - own most practically important kind of gesticulation appears now 
to be motoring. This, as we know, can easily acquire the same 
expressive quality as a primitive dance; but we also know that 
it is proving a highly dangerous vehicle for the expression of 

moods. 

The need for an expressive form of movement, and the fact 


dance led by professionals really does take light, as it should in a 
Rees oe - en 
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noticed, takes such liberties as does Rubens, whose variations 
upon a theme by Caravaggio are in their way as disrespectful as 
Picasso’s rearrangement of Velazquez, but in each case the artist 
seems to be most himself when he is measuring his talent against 
that of a predecessor. Here, both in the close translation of Van 
Gogh or in the free adaptation of a Rubens, we have a form of 
pictorial criticism which tells us in the-most impressive way the 
most profound things about the artist and his exemplar. There are 
things in painting that we who use words cannot say: things that 
must be said in paint. Therefore there is no form of analysis more 
penetrating, no comment more profound, than this. Perhaps it is 
for this reason that the critics have tended to overlook the majestic 
commentaries of the painters themselves. 


the Thing’ 


By ALEX COMFORT 


society which knows how to play, and a film sets a cinema-full 
of youngsters dancing, we send for the police at once to restore 
the traditional absence of expressive gesture. 

It is significant that there is only one formal artistic activity 
to which we apply the word ‘ play ’—the things that go on in the 
‘playhouse’. The point of this usage seems to be the contrast 
between play and deadly earnest. We do not really stab Caesar: 
the Romans, of course, put on plays in the arena with real corpses. 
Dancing and drama come equally naturally to man, but in 
growing up we learn not to tell lies before we learn not to express 
our moods in movement, and our dramatic impulse falls victim 
early to the need to distinguish ‘let’s pretend’ from ‘ false pre- 
tences ’: we learn to restrict our acting propensity to set contexts 
where there is no risk of confusing real and imaginary, and we 
use the word ‘play’ for a dramatic piece largely to emphasize 

(concluded on page 845) 


‘The Householder and the 


Decorator’ 


* An Apology 


A talk broadcast by C. J. Hamson in the Third Programme 
on August 15 was published in THE LISTENER on Septem- 
ber 1, 1960 under the heading ‘The Householder and the 
Decorator ’. 

In this talk Mr. Hamson reviewed the law with regard to 
contracts between householders and builders and decorators 
of houses. Particular reference was made to the- action which 
Mr. Hoenig, the well-known interior designer and decorator, 
successfully brought against a Mr. Isaacs in the High Court 
in 1952. In so far as it was stated in the talk that Mr. Hoenig 
received a good deal more than the real market value of the 
work he had done and the materials he had supplied and that 
his prices were extravagant, these strictures were wholly 
without foundation. Not only were they not the findings of 
the Court but, on the contrary, the Court held that Mr. 
Hoenig was entitled to the sum he claimed subject only to a 
deduction of approximately £55 for deficiencies which Mr. 
Hoenig did not dispute, 

It has also been pointed out to us that readers of the repro- 
duced talk may have understood some of the hypothetical 
examples mentioned in the talk to apply to Mr. Hoenig. If 
any readers did so understand these examples, it was not so 
intended and they would be quite inappropriate to Mr. 
Hoenig and his work. 

We welcome this opportunity of offering our apologies to 
Mr. Hoenig for any distress or embarrassment the publication 
may have caused him. 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


November 2—8 


Wednesday, November 2 


At the Old Bailey, Penguin Books Ltd. is 
found Not Guilty of publishing an obscene 
article, an unexpurgated edition of Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover by D. H. Lawrence 


Old-age pensions are to be increased from 
next April to £2 17s. 6d. for single people 
and £4 12s. 6d. for married couples 

Sir Robert Tredgold, former Chief Justice 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, who resigned yesterday, calls for a 
national front to take over government of 
the country 


Thursday, November 3 


Mr. Gaitskell is re-elected leader of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party’ with a 
majority of eighty-five votes over Mr. 
Harold Wilson 


The trial opens in Paris of fifteen French- 
men charged with being responsible for 
the unsuccessful revolt in Algeria last 
January 

A new Weights and Measures Bill is pub- 
lished which will give protection against 
short weight and bad value in packaged 
goods 


Friday, November 4 


Mr. Watkinson, Minister of Defence, tells 
‘Commons that the Americans have given 
a firm assurance that Polaris missiles will 
not be fired in any circumstances from 
British territorial waters 


President de Gaulle makes a television - 


broadcast to France reaffirming his policy 
on Algeria 


Saturday, November 5 


The Archbishop of Canterbury speaks about 
the decision by Dr. John Robins, Bishop 
of Woolwich, to. appear as a witness for 
the defence in the recent trial concerning 
the publication of Lady Chatterley’s Lover 


Floods start to subside in Kent and Essex 


Sunday, November 6 


Mr. Gaitskell is given a stormy reception 
at a conference in Liverpool of Labour 
Party «delegates from Lancashire and 
Cheshire 


Farmers in Lincolnshire ask for the help of 
the Armed Forces in saving half a million 
tons of potatoes still in the ground owing 
to bad weather 


Monday, November 7 


The Government proposes to abolish state 
scholarships after the summer of 1962 


Leaders of twelve Communist countries. in- 
cluding Liu Shao-chi, the Chinese. Head 
of State, attend parade in Moscow mark- 
ing anniversary of 1917 revolution 


Tuesday, November 8 


A heavy poll is reported in the American 
Presidential Election 


Mr. Harold Wilson to stand for re-election *, 


to the Labour ‘ shadow cabinet ’ 


Fresh cases of foot and mouth disease bring 
restrictions to Northumberland, Durham, 
and much of Yorkshire 
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THE 


stone of St. Catherine’s College. Above: Her Majesty, accompanied by Mr. Harold 
Macmillan, who is Chancellor of Oxford University, entering the Clarendon 
building. Right: the royal visitors arriving at Christ Church 
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The‘Duke of Edinburgh unveiling a plaque at ot new Esso oil refinery at Milford Haven, Pembrokshire, on — 
: ovember 3 ; 
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The Queen being presented with a porcelain figure of Queen Victoria by an undergraduate of St. Anne’s 
College. St. Anne’s was incorporated as a College by Royal Charter in 1952 


. 


reading m messages of congratulation on his ninetieth birthday 
entered the House of Commons as M.P. for Cleveland in 
1902 and in 1905 became a member of Sir Henry Campbell- 
government. He led the Liberal Party in the Commons from 

, and the Liberal peers from 1941 to 1955. Among the many 
held are those of High Commissioner for Palestine, 1920-1925, Cattle marooned on a narrow strip of high ground: a photograph taken from the air last week near 
cretary, 1916 and 1931-32. He was created a viscount in 1937 Hailsham, Sussex where thousands of acres were flooded after more heavy rain. Last weekend dry 

and received the Order of Merit in 1958 weather and some sunshine helped to improve the situation 
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; The next move...? | 
The undergraduate has burned a0 
_midnight oil: he has engaged in- 
vacation exercise: he has taken his degree, 
And then? Few engineers feel that : cr Ss 
a first degree is enough. What should : BA * : 
the next move be? An immediate job? 
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: (concluded from page 841) 
: that what we are doing is not either earnest or 
deliberate fraud. But, in fact, our plays do im- 
pose on us and lead us to confuse real with 
imaginary, in spite of all our conscious precau- 
tions. 

For me, the really interesting part of the 
natural history of drama in our society is prob- 
ably not so much the play and its motives as 
the origin and motives of the desire to act. So 
long as the stage has a rather exorbitant pub- 
licity value and prestige there will be no lack 
of people who wish they were on it, but the 
special attraction of drama for the-actor is 
something of which it would be interesting to 
know a great deal more: in particular about the 
effect of acting on the actor’s sense of personal 
identity, and whether the stage selects people 
who wish to act out particular scenes or to 
assume other identities than their own. 


Individual Acting-out 

The motive behind the writing of plays is 
much simpler. In our society drama is a vehicle 
for individual acting-out. The novelist can do 


this in his head and without help; the dramatist - 
employs others to bring his fantasy-presentation ~ 


into real presence. His instructions control the 
behaviour of a whole group of volunteers in the 
fantasy situation so that it will be what he 
wishes and not what comes naturally to them. 
One cannot help noticing that the dramatist’s 
relation to his actors is very like the neurotic’s 
would-be relation to other people, but for the 
dramatist the cast will co-operate, because pre- 
tence is their occupation, while the neurotic, 
unfortunate chap, is casting for a plot which he 
has to impose on an unco-operative world. 

In fact, by far the most popular modern 
topic of the Anglo-American prestige play is the 
presentation of neurotic behaviour. Our culture 
has an appetite for watching this which is second 
only to its appetite for violence. But in spite of 
an enormous amount of vocal ‘ psychology ’, this 
behaviour is not there to be analysed and it is 
not presented realistically. It is there to be mani- 
pulated with a view, as a rule, to justifying it, or 
to giving it prestige. We watch the characters 
raving and muddling themselves on the author’s 
behalf, and derive an illusion of insight from it, 
but in fact they are acting-out his chosen 
psychosexual immaturities and self-excuses as 
unashamedly as are the homicidal cowboys and 
‘the kidnapped, indestructible maidens of the 
melodrama and comic-strip tradition. The horse 
operas and the comic books seem actually to me 
the healthier influence. They give us our psycho- 
symbolic wishes in the way folk-stories have 
always done, whereas the O’Neills and the Ten- 
nessee Williamses minister to our self-pity, as 
well as to our social and political inactivity. They 
are psychological drama only in the sense in 
which the comic books are psychological litera- 
ture. They help us to keep our neuroses as 
objects of value. 

_ The great original of this modern tradition of 

giving prestige to neurotic behaviour is, I sup- 

- pose, Sasi than. Most of the stock aerres in the 
- subsequent development are already to be found 
in him, and, as with Dickens, we can recognize 
_ nearly all the marionettes as the fauna of Ibsen’s 
own exasperated ‘background. At this level the 
lays are brilliant—as maps of the author’s ex- 
The individual marionettes are depart- 


opens the windows, let alone the door, to admit 
live figures from the street. But on the other 
hand, also unlike Dickens, Ibsen himself did, 
through his work, reach a real resolution of 
some of his problems and a real insight into 
them. His writing certainly demands, therefore, 
the respect we Owe to any stout quest for self- 
knowledge. But unfortunately the intellectual 
prestige he gives to neurosis has stuck. It has 
influenced drama, and I would go as far as to 
say that it has even influenced private behaviour. 

Ibsen’s figures are acting-out: they are be- 
having as it gratifies the author to see them 
behave. What they are not doing is depicting the 
behaviour and motives of real neurotics. There 


‘is no observation of real-life psychology behind 


them. These characters are the ancestors of the 


fauna of phoney, emotion-seeking, exhausting 


problem adults who have infested the stage ever 
since: people who never work except at sym- 
bolic treatises or tasks which they despise; who 
never think when they can feel; who never 
forget when they can ‘atone’; who have abso- 
lutely no sense of the ridiculous and who never, 
never ask for advice. In an age of real neurotics 
for whom one can feel real sympathy they are 
unreal—less real in Ibsen, perhaps, than in his 
successors. ‘ People don’t do such things! ’ says 
Tesman, when Hedda shoots herself—and truth 
breaks in. People don’t—or rather, they don’t 
for these conventionally emotive reasons. Flau- 
bert, who knew his neurotics intimately, had no 
such illusions, Emma Bovary kills herself out 
of fright, spite, and lack of cash. Ibsen would 


-make her do it on principle; Flaubert is much 


nearer the mark in letting her pretend that she 
thinks she is doing it on principle. Nobody else 
shares the fiction. And when Rosmer and 
Rebecca set off to drown a@ deux like a couple 
of exhibitionistic teenagers, how I always wish 
they would jump in and find the stream frozen 
solid! If Chekhov had invented them it would 
have been frozen solid! 

Real invalids who are-too voluble eventually 
lose our sympathy, try as we may. We run the 
risk of a similar and much more justified re- 
action among theatrical audiences against the 
cult of inaccurately represented personality-dis- 
order in theatre. It is probably more in evidence 


. there than in the novel, because the rows and the 


speeches, the quarrels and the gestures of the 
immature attract our attention—they have 
always been good theatre. In real life we call 
them ‘theatrical’, as we speak of ‘making a 
scene’, 


Unreasonable Emotion 

Of course,-the pseudo-psychological tradition 
does replace a series of others, in all of which 
some pretext had to be found for the presenta- 
tion of noisy, demonstrative, or otherwise un- 
reasonable emotion—so that the mixed-up 
intellectual and the symbolic nut-case replace the 
dedicated villain of the melodrama and the fate- 
haunted hero of post-classical tragedy. If we 
did displace our worse moods and our more 
irrational moments from drama, there would be 
little left, and I do not suggest that we will or 
should—but we might well cease to treat them 


as the badge of the intellectual way of life; for 
“no other theatrical tradition does so, and ours 


has not done so for long. One has only to look 


_at a writer of insight, like Anouilh, to see the 
rit ‘striking contrast. That blistering row between 
of himself. Unlike Dickens, he never 


the General and his wife in Anouilh’s Waltz of 
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the Toreadors which drags out into words the 
unspoken hostilities which are latent in every 
marriage there ever was, but which marriage 
depends upon keeping silent—this is not 
‘ positive? in all conscience, but the treatment 
of it is. 

The short answer perhaps is that our psycho- 
logical drama has lost most of its social relevance 
by becoming sentimental instead of psycho- 
logical. It exists not to give us insight into our 
neurosis or the author into his, which is always 
a painful business, but to make us proud of 
them. It is not play so much as self-deception. 
Our plays are the plays ofa culture whose whole 
life, from science to politics, risks becoming one 
single, neurotic game. They are an expensive 
luxury at a time when, if we do not secure 
enough insight to live in earnest, we run a risk 
of dying in earnest; and after that absurd suicide 
there will be no respectful applause, and cer- 
tainly no curtain call._—Third Programme 


Growing Lilies 


By 


F. H. STREETER 


THE KAFFIR LILY schizostylis is 
just throwing up its two- to three- 
foot spikes, like a miniature 
gladiolus. Although these plants 
are hardy, it is advisable to give 
them a little protection, such 
as a row of hurdles round the bed. The tops 
can be left exposed. These lilies do especially 
well in Hampshire and Dorset. They like a rich 
soil: As well as the scarlet variety there is a pink 
one called Mrs. Hegarty—a lovely thing. Kaffir 
lilies are easy to propagate by division or seeds, 
and, normally, this is a good time to plant lilies. 

Perhaps you have a clump or two of the 
Madonna lily or candidum. These are in full 
growth now, and a slight top-dressing with 
peat and sand will help them—not too much, 
just a slight covering. Always make certain the 
soil is well drained and work some manure in 
with it. Then place a little sand or fine grit 
under each bulb. Stem-rooting varieties should 
be planted at a depth of about six inches, and 
others three to four inches deep. Lilies like a 
partially shaded border. Once they are 
planted do not disturb them. Just let them 
increase on their own. One thing to remember is 
that the roots are never really dormant. Once 
the plants are established all they need is a 
little feed each year, and there is nothing to 
beat cool cow manure. If you have a green- 
house grow a few lilies in pots. 

Here are some types for all purposes. Regale 
is the easiest of them all; just the thing for any 
garden, and half a dozen pots will brighten 
a room. The scent is not too strong. For 
showy border lilies any of the tigrinum sorts 
fit in almost anywhere. Henryii is a beauty, too, 
coming up among the other flowers at the 
back of the border. It is a restful yellow, not 
so fierce as the tigers, either in look or smell. 
Then you should have a few auratum, the 
golden-rayed lily ef Japan, which is strongly 
scented. Thirty years ago I put a group of 
these in the shrubbery after they had been grown 
in pots for the house, and they have flowered 
every year since, 

—From a talk in the Home Service 
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And there was power 


This year saw the opening of the Kariba 


Hydro-electric installation in the centre of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
This vast venture, built by creating the 
world’s largest man-made lake on the 
Zambezi, will double the electric power 
resources of the Federation and will mean 
abundant electric power for industry, 
agriculture and private homes throughout 
the Rhodesias. Without Federation, a 


project of this scale would hardly have 
been undertaken. But because it was. 
‘possible, a strong basis now exists for 


developing the Federal economy for the 
benefit of all races, 


Kariba is one example of the unprece- 


dented progress that the years of Feder- 


‘ation have brought to Central Africa. 

‘New industries have been established with 
_ -acommon market throughout the Feder- 
ation. All the main industries of the - 
‘Federation have expanded notably. This) 
growth was made possible by the confi- § 
_ dence which the founding of the Feder- — 


ation inspired at home and abroad. 


- £225,000,000 was invested in the Feder- 


ation from oyerseas from 1954 to 1959, 


anda domestic capital market came into _ 
being: Gross investment has averaged 39% 


of the gross national income in the money 
economy. Few other countries in the world 


have achieved. such an average over a 


six-year period. 
Copperbelt: highest wages in Africa 


Because industry has advanced: so pheno- 
menally, Africans have been able to 


advance in their work. The wages and 


salaries of Africans in the 1950’s have 
: gaa at a considerably higher rate thaw 


have those of Europeans. In the copper 
mining industry today increased oppor- 
tunities enable African workers to earn 
the highest wages of Africans anywhere 
in Africa. 

The Federal and territorial Governments 
have taken steps to ensure that legal bars 
to the advancement of Africans are re- 
moved, and they are now entering more 
and more skilled jobs. In Southern 
Rhodesia two recent Acts—the Industrial 
Conciliation Act and the Apprenticeship 
Act—have removed race, colour or religion 
as conditions of membership of a trade 
union or for qualifying for apprenticeships 
and industrial training. The | Federal 
Government has set the pace with a 
multi-racial Federal Civil Service. 


KARIBA: WE BUILT IT TOGETHER 
8,000 Africans and 1,500 Europeans worked on 
the Federation’s greatest single achievement. 


Partnership to create prosperity — 
_ Central Africa’s growth has barely started. 


Its future in manufacturing, mining and 
agriculture offers opportunities for people 
of ability of all races. A continuing part- 
nership of the races is essential if the 
remarkable progress that has been made 


in developing the country’s wealth and its 
people is to be consolidated. An immense 
potential for the future exists in the com- 
bination of increasing African skills and 
European knowledge and capital. The 
basis for this growth has been established 
by the joining of Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland into 
a Federation, to which each member 
territory has much to contribute and from 
which each has much to gain. 


KEY MAN IN KEY JOB This man is a 

supervisor in @ soap factory—one of a rising gener- 

ation of African skilled workers who have made the 
Federation’s success story possible. 


Industrial development is only one of 
many fields in which tremendous pro- 
gress has been made since Federation. 
50% more African children are now at 
school. The health service has been 
greatly extended. A non-racial fran- 
chise has been introduced. This is what 
has already been achieved in the Feder- 
ation. Its Government and people 
appreciate—perhaps more than anyone 
—how much remains to be done. 


‘Inside the New Africa,” a word 
and picture portrait of the Federation, 
is on sale at all newsagents, price 2/6. 
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Power with Responsibility 
Sir,—Sir John Benn argues, in his defence of 
insurance companies printed in THE LISTENER 


of November. 3, that the power they now wield 


in dominating the new capital market to the 
extent of over £600,000,000 a year is exercised 
beneficently, as they function as trustees for the ~ 
savings of many millions of people. If this is 
so, and the companies do not ‘ own’ the invested 
life funds now totalling over £5,000,000,000, I 
cannot understand why there should be any 
objection to (a) the publication of much more 
information; (b) the extension to insurance com- ‘ 
panies of the supervisory powers of the state 
over trustees envisaged in the Government’s new 
bill to amend the Trustee Act. This proposes, 
inter alia, that not more than one-tenth of.each- 
fund, or £250, whichever is the greater, may be 
invested in any one company. ‘To protect the 
interests of policy holders, many States in the 
U.S.A. place very strict limitations on the invest- 
ment powers of insurance companies; much 


_ Stricter, indeed, than those which apply to other 


‘fiduciaries. _In New York, for instance, life 
assurance companies may not acquire more than 


_2 per cent. of any issuer’s common stock. 


~ Sir John, also defends this ‘ concentration ,of — 


financial power’ and criticizes me for exagger- _ 


_ ated concern, on the grounds that ‘ the customer 


is the ultimate arbiter’. But who is the custo- 


biggest aspidistra in Piccadilly Circus’ and those 


who have been changing the architectural face ~ 


_ of London? 


Did the Legal and General, the 


_ Prudential and a few other giants who dominate 


the insurance industry, consult,-as trustees, or — 


even inform, their policy holders? And how 


' much real competition is there in rates of 
- premium? 
_ siderable 


‘Sir John says that there are ‘con- 
differences’. Under the Federated 
Superannuation System for Universities, to” 


‘ which I. belong, the ten large offices participating ~ iy 
- quote, to the last penny, precisely the same rate 


aot London, Ws os 


endowment assurance without — “profits. 
kind offer little protection for the consumer. 
Finally, great wealth without ownership ‘and 


without adequate public accountability can be 


_a danger to those who cannot become customers 


and those who lose their ‘consumers’ rights’. 

Would Sir John please tell us: te 

(a) how many, and’ what proportion — of ~ 

- workers, lose every year their pension 

expectations through unemployment, — 
change of job, and so forth; ei 

(b) how many employees of insurance com- 
panies have complete vesting rights to 
' their pensions; 

(c) how many people are rejected or rated 
as sub-standard for life and pension 
purposes; 

(d) how many coloured people are refused or 
rated up every -year for life assurance, 
motor insurance and other risks? 

Yours, etc., 

R. M. TITMUSS— 
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T he Irresponsible soa 
' Sir,—In criticizing statements by Professor 


Titmuss and myself about the numbers of the 


population ‘living precariously close to the 
margins of poverty ’’ Mr. Arthur Seldon succeeds 
in confusing a number of separate issues. For 
example, he argues that we are ‘inconsistent 
because we produce different estimates on differ- 
ent occasions. If he reads the statements again 
he will find that one estimate refers to the 
numbers in poverty or near-poverty but the 
* special 
difficulties over a long period’, which includes 


~ handicapped, ill and disabled persons, some of 


them in chronic sick and other institutions, who 
may not be impoverished, in the strict financial 
sense of the word, but who have ‘ other problems 


which they cannot and could not be expected — 
~ and evades the main point. Let me *recapitu- 


to overcome on their own resources - 

But how can we set about establishing the 
facts about poverty? In my letter (THE 
LISTENER, October 13) I tried to do two things: 


to give a tentative, though up-to-date, definition , 


of near-poverty and to measure its extent in the 
Seldon disagrees with 
my definition but, Signiicandy enough, offers 
no alternative. ~ 

The definition is not” A but in “athe 
absence of any detailed research, either by the 
Government or any. other body with large-scale 


~ resources, I felt it was the only one which could _ 


reasonably be applied in present-day conditions 
to derive evidence about the scale of a problem 
which is much too little discussed. If Mr. Seldon 
examined the surveys of poverty carried out in 
earlier decades of this century (by social scien- 
tists such as Rowntree, Bowley, Ford and others) 
he would find that as time went on the defini- 
tions they adopted became rather less stringent. 
No one haS ever produced a really satisfactory 


definition of ‘ absolute’ poverty, each generation 


(and society) tending to provide its own measure 
of ‘relative’ poverty. In the last survey of 


poverty to be carried out in Britain, that under- 


taken by Rowntree and Lavers in York in 1950 
(not, incidentally, as thorough or as reliable as 


“some of its predecessors), the” standard had 


reached the level, for example, of £5.0.2d. for a 
family of man and wife and three children, 


excluding rent. How would we revise this stan- 
dard today? Prices have risen in the meantime 
~and, even without any liberalization, the sum 
would be roughly equivalent in purchasing 


power to about £8.15.0 (including rent). Many 
people may think that such a standard was 
appropriate to the conditions of 1950. Am I 
being unrealistic in choosing to adopt a standard 
of around £10 for such a family in 1960? Mr. 
Seldon thinks this is very far from poverty. We 
are entitled to know what amount he would 
recommend in its place. 

It is one thing to plead for ‘official or. other 
investigations to establish what the facts are. 
It is another to devise policies to improve the 


"living standards of the poor. Mr. Seldon. wants 


to abandon the principle of universal social 


U ¥ 


~ proved. -Mr. 


incdehas preferring instead to concentrate on | 
various forms of means tests, whether modified 
or not. He seems to believe, wrongly, that Pro- 
fessor. Titmuss and I give some support to this 
view. The arguments are complex and serious, © 


_and could only be stated at some length. Perhaps ~ 


he should look again at the memorandum on 
‘National Superannuation’ prepared for the — 
Labour Party by Professor Titmuss, Dr. Abel- 
Smith and myself. There is little there to com- 
fort those who favour selective means tests. 

'ighes Yours, etc., 

Landon N.W.3 PETER TOWNSEND 
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New Light on the Crock Bronze Age 
Sir—Mr. Boardman is a skilled advocate 


late (THE LISTENER, October 27). Sir Arthur 
Evans, in offering ‘decisive evidence for the 
relative dating of the “stirrup vase tablets ”’ 
placed these on a floor twenty centimetres be- 
neath some actual late stirrup jars on an over- 
lying floor. My researches led me to doubt this 
statement. Search has brought to light Evans’s 


own handlist, on which he entered the find- — 
- place, In my presence Mr. Boardman verified 


that the key tablet in question was not found in 
the Room of the Stirrup Jar but ‘ West Area: 
near south-west door’. My main point was 
Boardman’s silence is eloquent. 
Further, two primary archaeological sources, 
hitherto: unexploited, had been brought te: igs 
general notice of scholars. ~ 

‘Next Mr. Boardman’ makes an ‘inaccurate 
statement. He says that the excavators did not 
recognize an upper earth floor in the first year’s 
dig. This . is what Mackenzie writes (May -8, 
1900): * [the vessels] were found lying on the 
floor, which is covered with a tough deposit of 


- clay above the real floor, which seems to be of 
cement’, 


Le: tablets. found i in 1900 were all on 
the upper clay floor, on which were the LM es ee 
pots, Archaeologists allot some 250 years. to” 
LM III, and it would be.reasonable to suppose 
that tablets were written in years. prior to the 
final destruction (1150 B.C.). It is one of the 
most welcome pieces of new information that 


in 1901 bits of tablet were found in the clay 


flooring itself, and Mackenzie, i in. recording this, 
carefully distinguishes (8 iv 01) between the 
finds on the clay floor made the previous year, 


_and those beneath its surface. The latter had no 


accompanying pots. To assign them to LM II 
is a symptom of over-eagerness, Nothing justi-. 
fies this. On the contrary, only a few yards away — 


we have a huge deposit of tablets in the North- 


ern Entrance Passage, literally entangled with — 
complete LM III Pots, as diagnosed by cit wets 


himself. “. 


_-On what shall we base our “dating? On" the 
few scraps, about 0.05 per: cent. of the whole | ‘ 
material, without accompanying pottery, ° on 
the és archive, ite traces ae the gape 
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The industries building the world's 
motor-ways are served by member 
firms in the Owen Organisation. 
Earth-moving equipment, road- 
making machinery, the construction 
of bridges and much other sub-con- 
tract work is contributed by this 
Group which stands behind the 
/ world's greatest industries. 
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Shares that do — 
not depreciate 


4 SUBSCRIPTION SHARES. 


For small sums of up to £25 at any time. On 


reaching £100 four paid-up shares areissued and 


TAX PAID 


the subscription share is kept open for further 


investments. 


£25 PAID-UP SHARES | 


Note these advantages: 


@ Member of The Building Societies 
Association. » 


@ Deposits are Trustee Investments. | 
_@ Reserves—over 6% of Assets. — 
~ @ Prompt and easy withdrawals. 


® No stamp duty, commission or other 
charges. 


These shares give a return equivalent to £6. 10.7d.% and £6.2.54.% 2 
respectively, subject to Income Tax at 7/9d in the £. : 


COACH FARES <4 
35!- EXTRA 
Daily 


~ throughout 
the year. 


The AM will be BE to send you ie particulars 


Assets exceed 
£7,800,000 : 
Reserves exceed 


LAMB BETH £480,000 


_ Scheduled services to TUNIS & MALTA 
are operated by SKYWAYS LIMITED 
in conjunction with BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


Skyways} COACH AIR 


a 


aechectap - Enquiries ry : 
EST. 108 YEARS to Dept. TL6 : 
Member of The Building Societies Association 7 Berkeley Syiet London, W.1. ‘SLOane 9681 


or your Travel Agent 


112, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, S. E.1 (WATerloo 5478) 


It’s obvious why an Anglepoise is so named. It can be angled 
a <i ht wh ere ew? Ui li i ke it all ways with the touch of a finger, and stays poised always in 
the chosen position. Reading, writing, sewing, close work and 
most work—all are best seen with this genius of a lathe That's 
its second name. . he 
_. Home-harmonising colours complement the hasty of 
design. Six in all, they are: April Green—Ember Red—Daffodil 
—Cloud Cream—Mottled Cream and Gold—and Fashion Black. 
See Anglepoise at your electrical shop: from 94/8. See them 
now—to see better soon. nee is 


* 


LN inglepoise, 


is an 


a genius ofalamp eee 


MORE. ABOUT THE ANGLEPOISE IS IN OUR BOOKLET No. 10 


Do please write for a copy to: . 
HERBERT TERRY * SONS LTD - REDDITCH « . WORCES: =R 
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t all events Beatie: singled out: the facts in 


must assume that he could find no better. 


A ny bona fide scholar can verify the facts I have 
stated in the Ashmolean Museum. 


A | Mr. Boardman writes: ‘I write with detailed 


able to Mr. Palmer himself’. How does he 


come to be in possession of it and involved in 
the investigation? Once I had realized the im- 


portance of these documents and had obtained 
permission to publish, it seemed advisable that 
nO suspicion should attach tothe objectivity of 
‘the presentation. To that end I sought an 


archaeological collaborator, Mr. Boardman con- 
_ sented to join in a work of pure documentation, 
and I then presented him with a carbon copy of 
all the excerpts I had made from the Day Book, © 


including that from which I have quoted. He 


is, of course, entitled to his interpretation, on 
~ which I make a few remarks. 


The stirrup-jar argument is vital.~The tablets 


“make it clear that tens of thousands of these 


characteristic vessels had been used by the 
Linear B people. Mr. Boardman does not ques- 
tion Evans’s clear statement (1903) that ‘ 
- single example of such a vessel had been brought 
to light in the Palace itself’. Such are the ad- 
mitted facts. They have to be explained away. 
The stirrup jars, it is now asserted for the first 
time; were kept in store-houses outside the 
palace. Since excavations began in 1900 these 
hypothetical magazines have remained un- 
detected.’ Some tabu kept the vessels from being 
brought into the palace, and none was ever 
broken there. This is why the LM II palace 
(1450-1400) remained without a trace of a 
Stirrup jar, though they are common in the fol- 
lowing period. Thus the missing evidence is 
conjured up by archaeological crystal-gazing. 


_ The strength of a thesis is measured by the 


_ hypotheses which must be devised to save it. 


see) bee BY 


In conclusion let me say that though much 
detailed information is being prepared for publi- 
cation, I have found no reason to question any 


' other published statement about the find circum- 


stances of the tablets. There is no need for 
scholars to wait. The Great Deposit speaks for 
itself. Evans’s unequivocal LM III dating of the 
Little Palace finds and the Sword Tablets is on 
record, He has also told us that he found some 
450 tablets within a space of ten metres in the 


main corridor of the Domestic Quarter, the 


3 
F 


whole of which was inhabited 
_ (Pendlebury). Can we imagine an archive per- 
_ sisting undetected through a quarter of a mil- 


in LM Iil 


Iennium of continuous occupation and then 
depositing itself, still as a coherent record, along 
with the sealings, on the main corridor at the 
end of the next period? And what positive 


ceramic association dates the deposit to LM II? 


_ As for the LM III palace which Mr. Board- 


b ‘man grants to King Idomeneus, this, like the 


rup-jar magazines, has remained undiscovered 


until il today. Again we have not dispassionate 


examination of the available facts, but the hope- 
outline of the finds of a future dig. 

‘ Your readers may have the impression that my 

thesis is Lael and. ae to myself, I voiced it 


in 1958 from an archaco- 
i ate It is ageing owerli 


above room and offered no other example. _ 


ledge of all the archaeological evidence — 


no | 


oer. 
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primary documents, for which I hope to be 
forgiven.—Yours, etc., 
Oxford LR: PALMER 
Leadership of the Labour Party 
Sir,—Mr. Francis Williams recalled two 
interesting incidents in suggesting that I was 
“not quite right’ in arguing that there is no 
exact historical precedent for the Gaitskell- 


Wilson duel in the history of British party 
leadership (THE LisTENER, October 27). 


- I had the overthrow of Austen Chamberlain 
in mind, of course, when I wrote that three 


' Conservative leaders had been ‘ deposed ’ in this 


century. But I think Mr. Williams agrees with 
me that there is, in this, no real parallel to the 
Gaitskell-Wilson contest. Chamberlain lost a 
vote of confidence in 1922 and, after he resigned, 
the party turned to Bonar Law. 

~ Nor, I suggest, is the Attlee case in 1935 a 


~yery close parallel to the present situation. When 


Lansbury ‘resigned on the eve of the 1935 elec- 
tion Mr. Attlee, the Deputy Leader, was asked 
to carry on until the end of the session (and 
there was, for the time being, no contest). After 
the election he had to face Morrison and Green- 
wood and emerged clearly confirmed as leader 
in his own right. Thereafter for twenty years he 
was never again opposed despite periodic rumb- 
lings of discontent. 

Yours, etc., 

~London, S.W.3. ROBERT MCKENZIE 


The Literature of Cricket 


Sir,—Mr. David Sylvester, in his most in- 
teresting broadcast, ‘The Literature of Cricket’ 


. (THE LISTENER, November 3), remarks, ‘ Mr. 


Alan Ross is a long way from being the first 
acknowledged English poet to have a love of 
cricket, to have played it well, and to have 
written about it’. 

“A long way’ ? This is surely questionable. 
Byron, Sassoon, Brooke, and Blunden are pre- 
sumably the only four acknowledged poets to be 
associated with the actual playing of cricket. 
Of these, it is true that Byron (who lied about 
his scores in the Eton match) scraped into the 
Harrow XI, and Brooke got the last place in 
the Rugby XI. But Brooke never wrote about 
cricket and Byron produced one short poem. 
Blunden was a happy village cricketer, and the 
same applies to Sassoon. John Arlott has writ- 
ten poems about cricket but scarcely qualifies as 
a cricketer. J. C. Squire played at cricket but 
never wrote about it. It would be interesting to 
know who Mr. Sylvester has in mind as Mr. 
Ross’s predecessors, 

oe Yours, etc., 


London, S.W.1 PETER ZINOVIEFF 


Sir Walter Scott and Livy 

Sir,—In Mr. R. M. Ogilvie’s talk ‘ Sir Walter 
Scott and Livy’, printed in THe LIsTENER of 
November 3, his first claim for Livy as a 
historical novelist rather than a historian rests 
on the assertion that ‘ subordinating historical 
precision to the demands of character and plot 
The] indulged freely in invention and imagina- 
tion’. 

This completely misrepresents Livy’s attitude 


~ to his task which he conceived to be the assemb- 


ling and welding together of the traditional 
_Tecords of early Roman history to form a con- 
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tinuous ‘narrative. His interpretation of his 
authoritiés may expose him to a charge of 
credulity but scarcely of invention; the records 
with which he had to deal were for the most 
part a mass of legends, and if he accepted tradi- 
tion too readily we should remember he was 
writing at a time when methodical criticism 
such as the modern historian practises had not 
yet been evolved. In his preface to the History 
he made no pretensions to scientific method and 
original research but he justly based his claim to 
interest his readers not on ‘ invention’ upon his 
facts but on his literary qualities in presenting 
them. 

Mr. Ogilvie’s use of ‘imagination’ is either 
a tautology of ‘invention’ or he must mean 
that faculty of insight which enables a past event 
to be re-lived within the mind which is in fact 
an essential part of Livy’s claim to the title of 
historian. It would seem.then to be Mr. Ogilvie’s 
total misconception of a historian in the modern 
sense as one spending ‘long years burrowing 
for irrefutable but trivial. facts’ and securing 
himself against criticism by ‘ burying them again 
in unreadable monographs’ which has led him 
to believe the title of novelist apt and justified. 

Yours, etc., 


Glasgow, W.2 HEATHER G. MACKEON 


Stuff and Science 

Sir,—I cannot believe that I seriously mis- 
represented Mr. Wren-Lewis by substituting 
‘ [the] ’ for ‘this’ when I quoted him. In his 
talk on ‘Stuff and Science’ (THE LISTENER, 
October 13) he said that belief in God arises 
from ‘the experience of involvement with 
another person’, and that ‘a really religious 
outlook’ involves ‘an approach to the world in 
which the basic and most important thing is the 
spontaneous meeting of people as people’. In 
the normal sense of the words ‘God’ and 
‘religion’ this is simply not true. Many Theists, 
Christian and non-Christian, have held that 
human relations are unimportant beside—and 
may indeed be a hindrance to—the relation 
between the individual and God. The largest of 
the Christian Churches exhorts novices taking 
their vows to “ die to the world, to your parents, 
to your friends and to yourself, and live alone 
for Jesus Christ’. Mr. Wren-Lewis, I gather, 
would not hold with this aspiration; but he can 
hardly say that those who entertain it are not 
religious. 

I am sorry I gave Mr. Dugdale the impression 
that I thought ‘ Thanatos’ was the Greek for 
‘aggression’. I was not attempting to give a 
literal translation, and I should have made this 
plain. Freud coined the term ‘ death instinct’ 
to denote a complex system of attitudes, 
and ‘aggression’? or ‘destruction’. come 
nearer than any other words to expressing 
his meaning, 

Yours, etc., 

Aberdeen MARGARET KNIGHT 

Antarctic Adventure, by Sir Vivian Fuchs 
(Cassell, 12s. 6d.), is a re-telling in simpler lan- 
guage of ‘ The Crossing of Antarctica’ in which 
he and Sir Edmund Hillary described their epic 
journeys of 1957-8. The book has been speci- 
ally designed to appeal to younger readers, and 
while it gives a complete account of the entire 
expedition the emphasis is upon adventure. It 
is excellently illustrated by pen-and-ink drawing, 
diagrams and coloured plates. 
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- stricted region in the south- 


should be assembled and — 
classified. Such a 


. nology. The original Italian 


_ four years ago, and is now 
' presented to English read- 


od $5 


THE FIRST UNCERTAIN discoveries of Palaeolithic 
works of art were made exactly a hundred years 
ago. The first considerable group of Palaeolithic 


- paintings—those at Altamira in Spain—were 


discovered in 1879, but not finally accepted as 


- genuine or as Palaeolithic until 1902. In the last 


fifty years a prodigious number. of cave 


_ paintings and small carved objects have come to 
_ light in various parts of 
- Europe (though for the 


‘most part in a fairly re- 


west of France and the 
‘north-west of Spain). It 
was therefore high time 
that all this material 


* panor- 
amic view’ of the subject 
has been achieved by 
Paclo Graziosi, Professor 
of Anthropology and Pre- 
history in the University 
of Florence and Director of 
the National Museum of 
Anthropology and  Eth- 


edition of his book appeared — 


ers- in an admirable but 
anonymous translation*. It ~ 
is a magnificent volume, 
containing in addition to a 
text of nearly 300 pages, 
more than 300 plates comprising 55 illustrations 
in colour, 795 in half-tone, 363 drawings and 38 
text figures. It is not a complete corpus of the 


art of the Old Stone Age, but it provides all the - 


material that is relevant to the study and inter- 


; : pretation of what is the most amazing pheno- 


menon in the whole history of art. 

It is an amazing phenomenon for many 
reasons, but first because it reveals the exist- 
ence, in a remote epoch of prehistory, of an art 


‘that established, without any hesitation or pre- 
paratory bungling, a high degree of representa- 


tional accuracy and stylistic vitality. It is true 
that the remoteness of the Palaeolithic Age has 
been gradually modified—it used to be put at 


~50-40,000 years, but Professor Graziosi now 
But this makes no ~ 


suggests 28-12,000 years. 
difference to the wonder and the mystery of this 


art, about which we may speculate with the 


dangerous freedom that comes from a lack of 
evidence. The evidence is almost entirely con- 
fined to the art itself—we have no knowledge at 
all of the social structure or religious practices 
of Stone Age man, though from the geological 


-and stratographical evidence we can deduce 


something about the climatic conditions under 


‘which he lived. We know that his economy 
was based on hunting: we know the kind of 


animals he hunted. We deduce, from the art, 


‘that he practised magic in connexion with © 


his hunting. i atl also deduce, from the 


; By. SIR HERBERT READ 


art, that the practised Cora fertility rites. 
‘The mystery—for it is still a mystery—is why, 


at such a stage of human development, the art 


of representation could reach a degree of refine- 
_ment that has never subsequently been excelled. 
Such a statement may be challenged, but allow- 
ing for the coarseness of the surfaces on which 
the prehistoric artists painted, and the primitive- 


Pebble engraved with superimposed figures 


ness of their tools and colours, the degree of 

- skill exhibited in the best drawings in the Alta- 
mira, Niaux, and Lascaux caves is not less than 
that, say, of Pisanello or Picasso. 

Professor Graziosi, who is the ut of caution, 
allows himself only one rash speculation: he 
assumes that there must have been ‘ proper art 
schools’ which ‘ led to the creation and improve- 
ment of techniques, and handed down to sub- 
sequent generations the knowledge and. skill 
achieved through the centuries’, He suggests 
that such works of art as we find at Lascaux 
and Altamira could not be ‘the result of the 
momentary whim of single individuals; on the ~ 
contrary, they denote,. on the part of their 
creators, vast experience acquired both in the 
desthetic and in the technical field through long 
assiduous practice and a truly Professional 
selectivity ”, wy 

And yet, on the same page, Professor Graziosi 
admits that the paintings are spread without 
apparent order on the walls and ceilings of the. 


caves, often superimposed and cancelling each ji 


other out (see accompanying illustration), I find 
-it difficult to. reconcile such disorder with the 
concept of ‘proper art schools’, Surely the 
existence, of such art schools would have left 
traces in tentative sketches, and in variations of 
skill on the same site, and these do not exist. » 
Palaeolithic art has also one ‘striking limitation 


which it is difficult to reconcile with the idea of 
= . : oe Se Palaeolithic Arty by Paolo Graziosi (Faber, 412 12s.) det fom whick the ituees 
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ae aie rolsssiganl selective It has 5 styl 
but no composition. With one or two. doubtful. 


exceptions (which can be explained as the juxta- + 


position of male and female, hunter and hunted, 
etc.) there is no sense of. overall design in 
Palaeolithic art—only individual images. cast 
Pell-mell on the same surface, at best | arranged 4 
in a series to represent the visual image of a 
: proceso of animals.. ; 


, 
What alternative explana- 3 
| tion is there? -Remember- , 
ing that these paintings F 
were generally executed in r 
the dark depths of a cave, 
with only a guttering light — 
from a tallow wick, one ~ 
must suppose in Palaeo- 
~ lithic man -an intensity. of a 
‘imagery that could be pro-_ 
jected infallibly, given the 
desire to project. The desire : 
was activated by the need 
to kill and to survive by 
killing, and out of. this - 
compelling need arose the 
practice of sympathetic 
magic. The possibility of — 
_ projecting an image may 
~ have been first suggested by 
accidental resemblances to 
natural objects on the rock 
surface of the caves, though — 
Professor Graziosi, rightly — 
bie in my opinion, discounts — 
Se this possibility. An hallu- 
cination does not require any external aid. It i is 
something that haunts the mind, that must be . 
“expressed ’. There is evidence even today, when — 


‘conceptual modes of thought prevail, that ex- — 


ceptional individuals have this capacity to pro- — 
ject such ‘ eidetic’ images. Palaeolithic man. may — 
‘have naturally possessed such a capacity, — 
especially i in states of trance induced by ritual. 

It might be objected that such compulsive — 
projections of imagery would not be linear, but 
the hand that transforms the mental image into — 
‘a plastic image is guided by its own dynamic . 
rhythms: it conveys the inner reality by outward © 
gesture, and gesture is most naturally recorded — 
‘in line. For the same reason the Palaeolithic 
artist avoided the complexity of colour: if he 
used colour it was to emphasize form, ae 

One might also argue that the knowledge and 
skill acquired at ‘ proper art schools’ would not 


‘be limited to the depiction of animals (with the 


addition, in the mobiliary art of the time, of 
_ pregnant women), A deliberately acquired oo 
would have ranged over the vised scene as “at 
whole. Pips < Bia 


abet ‘in ehotarshigs Pretest Graziosi | ae 
generous tribute to his predecessors, est 
_ the Abbé Breuil, but his own knowk 
- subject is Soniplete and his treatment « 


clear and abjective.: 2: aaa 
tic ris taken 14tliaut 
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‘Conversation with Max 
By S. N. Behrman. 
Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 


Reviewed by ALAN THOMAS 


[HIS IS AN ENCHANTING book. It will give 
Bers to admirers of Max Beerbohm and his 
works as well as to those who may not yet have 
come to them. For ‘ conversation’ is concerned 
with more than talking. It connotes, too, a 
_ manner of life. The first time the author met 
_ Max was on the eve of his eightieth birthday, 
Ssatosd years before he died. ‘ Max was, of course’, 
s Mr. Behrman, ‘ one of the most amusing 
B aticers who ever lived; he was also, to use a 
word he himself often used, one of the most 
“amusable listeners. To my dgicht, I found that 
_ I was able to amuse him’. The result was that 

‘Max on his side talked freely about everything 
and everybody, and that Mr. Behrman now 
offers us these finely observed scenes from Max’s 
last years at Rapallo. 
tithe stare we sea’ iax walang slowly down 
_ the stairs, one hand sliding along the banisters, 
the other carrying a cane, and on his head a 
stiff straw hat set at a rakish angle. ‘It was hot 
and close in the room’, writes Mr. Behrman, 

“and one felt like taking one’s jacket off, but 
_ Max was dressed a@ quatre épingles, in the style 

sof 1910’. When Max chuckled ‘his narrow 
- shoulders shook with mirth. He took time off to 

laugh; he devoted himself to it. And his eyes 
held you while he laughed’. We listen to Max 
recalling memories from the past—telling, for 
example, of Ivor Novello’s fabulous earnings 
and then, when he played in the stage version 
of ‘The Happy Hypocrite’ ‘the unfamiliar 

-spectre—loss. Forty three pounds, eleven shil- 

_ lings—’” Max’s voice here drops to an awed and 

Dercredtial whisper—‘and twopence’. Some- 
times Max’s voice ‘ booms into orotundity ’"—as 


_ when he quotes his friend, Nat Goodwin, who | 


among other things was a great partisan of the 
Sermon on the Mount which he would defend 
against no opposition whatever: ‘THE SER- 
~ MON ON THE MOUNT is ab-so-LUTE-ly 
ALL RIGHT’. 
- We look over Max’s shoulder as he takes us 
through A Book of Caricatures, commenting on 
each of its subjects. Sometimes ‘he will treat Mr. 
Behrman to a private performance of a song 
~ from one of the music halls. We savour the 
almost—but not quite—unbarbed admissions of 
_ his own shortcomings: Freud-(at the mention 
of whose name Max ‘ passed his hand over his 
_ forehead ’) he was not ashamed to admit was 
beyond his range; he was enchanted with Mr. 
T. S. Eliot personally, and his joy in Mr. Robert 
Graves ‘is not diminished because he is intel- 
le’. The comments and reminiscences are 
supplemented here and there with quotations 
mm Max’s essays and reviews as well as by 
produc! of some of the cartoons. And all 
hile in the background hovers the solici- 
s Miss peas to become Lady 


. 
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N.B.C. told him how easy everything would be: 


- ©You will sit, if you like, as you are sitting now. 


You will simply say, “My dear friends, I am 
very happy to be here addressing you ” ’—‘ Do 
you wish me’, Max inquired courteously, ‘to 
start with a lie?’ ‘ Television’, he explained to 
Mr. Behrman by way of apologising for his re- 
fusal, ‘is not literature, it is actuality’; and it 
was because he always laid great emphasis on 
the acoustics of prose that sound broadcasting 
‘appealed to him; for in that the sound is para- 
mount, and he was glad, he wrote once, that he 
had not lost ‘ the knack of microphony ’. 

_ “Max’, Miss Jungmann told Mr. Behrman, 
“says he doesn’t like listeners who never talk 
and talkers who never listen’. It is one of the 
happy virtues of this book that Mr. Behrman 
talks just enough to open the doors to Max’s 
conversation, enabling us to share something at 
least of Dame Rebecca West’s experience when 
she was listening to one of Max’s broadcasts. 
“I felt’, she wrote ‘that I was listening to the 
voice of the last civilised man on earth’. 


Memoirs of William Hickey. Edited 
by Peter Quennell. Hutchinson. 42s. 


When the first volume of Hickey’s memoirs was 
published in 1913 it was at once recognized as 
‘one of the best things of its kind: that volume 
‘was -reprinted half. a dozen times. and. was 
followed by three-others in 1919-25. The book 
was edited by Alfred Spencer, who was a 
director of the publishing firm of Hurst and 
Blackett, and thousands of readers have been 
grateful to him ever since. He himself explained 
that he had made free with the original text, 
omitting many passages because they were 
scabrous and others because he thought them 
dull. Since it is unlikely that his views on these 
‘matters would coincide with ours, and since the 
old edition has been long out of print and fetch- 
ing four or five guineas in the second-hand 
market, another edition is welcome. It is to be 
hoped that it will find Hickey a great many new 
readers. 

The manuscript of the work is a curiosity: 


a single huge folio volume, comprising 742 


Pages written in the author’s own hand through- 


out with no divisions and very few erasures. 


These are memoirs, properly so-called: the 
author’s recollections, drawn up at Beaconsfield 
to beguile his retirement in the years 1809-14. 
He states positively that they were not composed 
from notes, but that he wrote them ‘ trusting to 
memory alone*. With an ordinary man, the 
result would have been an inaccurate hotch- 
potch. But Hickey’s powers were far from 
ordinary. His memory was _ astonishingly 
tenacious and, as far as it can be tested, accurate. 


His narrative moves forward at an easy unpaus- 


ing canter. If Mr. Quennell is right in likening 
the memoirs to a picaresque novel, he is right 


too in adding that ‘ their fascination is far more 


lasting since they produce a much deeper sense 


_ of life’. 
za book Max wants to show — 


_ Though Hickey knew a number of the most 
ished men of his time—the Burkes were 
rier | of his family—he was not himself dis- 
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of being televised. When an emissary from the 


tinguished, nor did he pretend to be. In his dis- 
solute early career he threw away chance after 
chance that his long-suffering father put before 
him, and though he eventually settled down as 
an attorney and made a competence in India to 
retire on, it was a competence and no more: he 
ran through much more money than he ever 
managed to save. He never tasted power or fame. 
But he lived his life with an extraordinary 
intensity: an intensity that burnt his experiences 
into his mind and so enabled him to describe 
them, when he was a man of sixty, as freshly 
as if they had taken place the day before. 

Here is the whole portrait gallery of his 
acquaintance, from Nanny Harris, the infatuat- 
ing jade’ who first corrupted him as a child, to 
the great French admiral Suffren, into whose 
hands he fell on a voyage to India in 1782. Mr. 
Quennell reminds us that Hickey’s world is the 
world of Zoffany. In time that is true enough; 
but in spirit Hickey is much nearer to Rowland- 
son. His accounts of the dinner parties of his 
friends—and indeed that given by the Lord 
Mayor on his installation in 1780—show that 
Rowlandson caricatured very little: he reported 
faithfully the scenes he saw around him. 

In order to reduce the memoirs to a single 
volume, Mr. Quennell has stopped Hickey’s tale 
short at the death of his beloved Charlotte in 
Bengal in 1783. His edition does not therefore 
supersede its predecessor, which contains much 
more that is of great interest, covering Hickey’s 
life in India, and extends to 1809. But the new 
format is more convenient and the new text 
more complete. The one. thing to be regretted is 
that the publishers should have cased the book 
in a binding of exceptional vulgarity. 

JACK SIMMONS 


The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich 
By William L. Shirer. 
Secker and Warburg. £3 3s. 


Mr. Shirer is an able journalist and a gifted 
diarist, but as a contemporary historian he 
seems to be industrious rather than inspired. 
He was tempted to write this book by the 
completeness of the material relating to the 
Third Reich which the defeat of Germany and 
the capture of her archives made available. The 
result is rather as if all the books which have 
been written on the subject hitherto had been 
strung together like beads, regardless of their 
size or shape. It is almost true to say that no 
new light is thrown on the period; on the con- 
trary, the informed reader will find himself 
wearied with an immense array of facts with 
which he is already familiar. As for the unin- 
formed reader, will he face 1,140 pages? 

Mr. Shirer’s work is impaired by minor slips 
such as the mis-spelling of the name of the 
Socialist leader, Otto Wels. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is conscientiously accurate, and the 
phenomenon of Hitler is presented in all its 
fearfulness, Here and there interesting evidence 
has been ignored and an outdated version of 
the facts has been preserved. For instance, Dr, 
Jetzinger’s researches into Hitler’s youth have, 
it would appear, been neglected by Mr. Shirer 
who accepts the old story that Hitler was left 
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Jawyer could have earned in Austria 

‘that time. Again, Mr. Shirer repeats an 
mption which prevailed until recently that 
n Hitler first met Mussolini in Ven‘ce in 
1934 he ‘ promised to leave Austria alone’, 
the captured papers of the German Foreign 
ce to which Mr. Shirer frequently refers 
: that Hitler promised nothing of the kind. 
‘With astonishing assurance he demanded the 
_ Fesignation of Dollfuss, to be followed by elec- 
tions in Austria and the inclusion of supporters 
' of his own in the Government in Vienna. Thus 
‘Hitler agreed that the Anschluss should not be 
discussed, having made it superfluous to do so. 
Unfortunately, the corresponding Italian docu- 
are not yet available, but from the 
an record it would seem that Mussolini, 


oun: 


Ments 


too severe; they will say that he over-rates the 
sibility of resistance to a terroristic, totali- 


the vacillations of the military leaders who dis- 
liked National Socialism, he does almost more 
~ than justice to the students of Munich in 1943. 
_ Hans and Sophie Scholl were exquisitely brave, 
= there is little evidence that more than their 
all group was prepared to face the terrible 
Depkinsquences of revolt. 
_ What was the Third Reich? It was Hitler’s 
"New Order’ which, when one examines its 
details under Mr. hitnes’ s sober direction, sur- 
passes the horror of all other recorded tyranny; 
‘for a few years it prevailed over nearly all 
Europe. It was based on the madness of racial- 
_ ism, and its bluff could have been called count- 
less times. How is its twelve-year achievement 
_ to be explained? No one is ever quite sure about 
this. It had an appeal not only to all that is 
inhuman in man but also to a certain half- 
spurious spirit of the age. The new technicians 
_ of 1930 admired the idea of a German despotism 
_ based upon the efficient and mechanically mag- 


-nmificent publicity of a National Socialist meet-. 


ing: its very stridency satisfied them and they 
_ did not look beyond. 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


3 Collected Essays. By Aldous Huxley. 
Chatto and Windus. 30s. 


The only satisfactory way of existing in the 
modern highly poses world is to live with 
“two personalities. A Dr. Jekyll that does the 
metaphysical and scientific thinking, that trans- 
_ acts business in the aed adds up figures, designs 


_ living in the intervals of work . . - Only by living 
_ discreetly and inconsistently can we preserve both 
_ the man and the citizen, both the intellectual and 
the spontaneous animal being, alive within us. 
lenny may not be satisfactory; but it is, I 

} once I thought differently) 

aa te that, in the modern circumstances, can 
devised. 


‘comes on page eight of Mr. 
s Collected Essays; but it should not sur- 
at any rate, we have amended 
tly’ to | ‘ discretely’, For we have been 
or it. Everything that Mr. Huxley has — 
1 has prepared us for it; his whole _ 
be seen as one long sustained plea for 

ng’ ee cae wctoie 


“one 


y ; mother died. He was, i in fact, 
fortably off with as good an income as 


_ just, although many Germans will feel it to be ~ 


- tarian regime. And yet, if he is impatient with — 


And a natural spon- ~ 
Hyde to a the ble ek instinctive — 


it, of the scholar in th 


the aesthete, of the saint from the sensual- 
ist, of the head from the heart. This present 
collection of Mr. Huxley’s occasional writings 
presents us with a good opportunity for assess- 
ing this plea or message. Does it provide us with 
a valid recipe for living? Does it even provide 
us with an answer to the problem it is oo 
to solve? 
But what is Mr. Huxley’s problem? He ike, 
it will be observed, as though it were something 
peculiar to modern life, to the world of tech- 
nology and materialism and mass literacy and 
over-population, But it is difficult to believe that 
Mr. Huxley would have been a happier man in 
another age. In so far as he finds the world 
today a bleak or inhospitable place, I cannot 
feel that he would have been more at home 
either in the past or in the future. The problem 
surely goes deeper than Pat of being born out 
- of time. 

On this point of diagnosis, the essays, it must 
be admitted, are not- very helpful. But from 
Mr. Huxley’s novels it is surely only too clear 
that what he recoils from relates not so much 
to modern life as to life itself. It is the propin- 
quity within life of the beautiful and the dis- 
gusting, of the creative powers of man and his 
desire for degradation and destruction, of love 
and beauty and purity on the one hand and sex 
and violence and decay on the other. The greater 
part of Mr. Huxley’s thought and art springs 
from an inability to tolerate the ambivalence, 
the clash of strong feelings, to which his lucid 
and unsparing vision of human nature gives 
rise. 

But if these essays are unrevealing about the 
origins of Mr. Huxley’s disquiet, what they 
do bring out clearly is the unsatisfactory 
nature of the solution he proposes. To lessen 
his anxiety he splits himself: and, as he splits 
himself, so he splits the world. The whole of 
nature, the whole of history, the long story of 
human achievement, fall apart under his gaze 
into a million fragmented facts. The facts them- 
selves, individually, are often strange or odd— 
and Mr. Huxley shows himself in these essays 
to be what we all know that he is, a connoisseur 
" of the exotic and the esoteric fact—but _ulti- 

mately they cease to interest, just because of 

‘their fragmentariness, their discreteness, their 
miserable isolation. Like Mr. Huxley’s mescalin 
experiences, they are vivid but meaningless. 

Of the sterile and unsatisfactory nature of 


__his vision of the world Mr. Huxley shows him- 


~ self amply aware. But he is powerless to alter it. 
He travels in search of illumination, and comes 
back with a bag full of bright glittering discrete 
facts, which-he displays for our delight. What 
is somehow or other beyond his powers is to 
reconstitute the succession of facts into the flow 


_ of history or (what is really the same task) to 


reintegrate himself. 
_ Instead he invokes the desperate remedy of 
_ ‘the mystical experience’, But to do this is to 
“underwrite on a big scale the very doctrine of 
_ fragmentation from which he is trying to escape. 
_ For the mystical experience is par excellence an 
isolated, a discontinuous experience, in which, 
_ however, we are, somehow or other, supposed to 
ome aware of ‘an underlying ‘physical and 
unity ’. 
a Mr. Huxley writes always in a lucid and per- 
sonal style. His Collected Essays have, though, 
Sen interest independent of their literary virtues, 
t they mark one of the extreme points to 


which the human mind has gone in the pursuit 
of intéliectual and emotional dissociation. 
Viewed in this way, Mr. Huxley stands about as 
far as anyoné conceivably could from his chosen 
master, Montaigne. 

RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


Stranger Within 

By Francis Oppenheimer. Faber. 42s. 
This autobiography is long, but not because its 
writer has dealt with the whole of his ninety 
years. He stops short, in fact, at 1920, when he 
resigned from the Diplomatic Service, and 
except for a hint that he devoted himself to 
his painting, there is nothing about his last forty 
years. We have, indeed, a veritable period 
piece, a fascinating, even if often repetitive and 
over detailed, narrative of the author’s life, his 
parents, their friends (glimpses of Gladstone and 
Mark Twain, for example, the cosmopolitan 
Edwardian society at Homburg, experiences of 
Joachim and Sarasate) then, most detailed of 
all, an account of the writer’s career as British 
Consul-General in Frankfurt before the first 
world war, and finally, during that war, as the 
creator and virtual director of the Netherlands 
Overseas Trust, which played such an import- 
ant and novel-part in the blockade of Germany. 

Sir Francis Oppenheimer succeeded his father 
as Honorary British Consul-General in Frank- 
furt, and the account of his boyhood in that 
kind of Jewish patrician society is perhaps the 
most attractive part of the book for the general 
reader. He dwells rather excessively on the dis- 
advantages of Jewish birth, and the lack of 
social backing, but he gives on the whole a vivid 
glimpse of that golden age of Edwardian 
security. Then he passes to Balliol, and there 
are reminiscences of Jowett and the young 
Hilaire Belloc; thence to the Bar, where he was 
associated with Sir Rufus Isaacs, later Lord 
Reading—a friendship which endured. There 
was a Bohemian interlude in Paris, where Sir 
Francis tried to make a living as a painter; 
Gustave Charpentier, among others, appears in 
these lively pages. 

With the first world war, however, Sir 
Francis found—and very conscious he was of 
it—his true niche in history. ‘I was never in 
doubt’, he says, ‘that my knowledge of Ger- 
many and the Germans was unequalled in our 
public service*. And so, with his authoritative 
despatches on Germany’s economic situation as 
a fitting prelude, he became the British com- 
mercial representative at The Hague, especially 
charged with the control of allied exports to 
Holland. The intrigues and criticisms to which 
he was subjected and the unjust campaign 
against Sir Eyre Crowe, are all recounted— 
though he might have mentioned that the 
militant suffragettes, in addition to Lord 
Northcliffe, were the inveterate enemies of 
Crowe. There is material here for an authori- 
tative biography of that great public servant 
which is surely overdue. To the regular diplo- 
mats commerce, and indeed consular matters, 
were, as Sir Francis says, something not quite 
respectable, and he hammers in his sense of 
inferiority and injustice. In so doing he seems 
to me not quite fair to Lord Hardinge, the 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State. Self- 
confessed representative though he was of the 
‘Old Diplomacy’, Lord Hardinge, as _ the 
reviewer has the best of reasons for knowing, 
should be acquitted of that gross social prejudice 


SI 


_dam-building or irrigation. 


to which Sir Francis ascribes the frustrations B 5 : 
which eventually led to his resignation. This asa srbole: aL hardly recognise ie cthitn and 
Winslow from- these scientific pages. Perhaps it 
is a little late in the day to plead for this touch 
ot humanity for this is ms nineteenth volume 


‘of the twentieth century: 


was not before he had, as commercial adviser at 


- the Paris Peace Conference and a powerful— 


though unheeded—advocate of a mild policy 
towards Austria, also made a certain contribu- 


tion to the history of British foreign policy. © 
To the ‘present generation all this is no doubt ~ 


outmoded, but at least their elders will read’ it 
with close attention, and anyone seriously _ 
interested in the great blockade will find here a 


prolonged and valuable footnote. : 
ALEC RANDATL 


The Buildings of England: Buckingham. 
shire. By Nikolaus Pevsner. 
Penguin Books. 10s. 6d. Rta Ae 

Slough, with seventy thousand people, is the 

biggest town in Bucks: an ugly name for a 

repellent place. Not repellent in the grand — 

manner like Stoke-on-Trent or one of the 

‘smaller cotton towns, but totally devoid of any 

urban dignity or visual pleasure. It deserves to 

live only in John Betjeman’s cruel poem, This. 
is a bad start for any English county. “And half 
of Bucks is metropolitan and filled with the 


‘dreariest modern building. Professor Pevsner is — 


right to include this stuff in his book, if only 


to warn the older tourist of the places to avoid. 


Not that one can entirely.escape these horrors _ 


Slough Trading Estate strikes an unfailing chilk 
into the heart as the Western Region train 
carries one reluctantly from the aesthetic plea- 
sures of the West Country. towards the Great ~ 
Wen, and prepares one for the final shock of 
metropolitan squalor and the teeming grey-faced — 
millions scurrying to and fro like the ant- 
workers in some dreadful Chinese film about — 
Still, more than half of Bucks—that north — 
of the Chilterns—is unmetropolitan and holds © 


_ much that is worth braving the English hotels 


to see. There is the fascinating little hilltop town 
of Brill, the splendid textbook Norman church 
of Stewkley, the astonishing tower of Fingest in 
the heart of the hills, and such places as Willen, 
Winslow, and Gayhurst. North Bucks is as re- 
warding and pleasant to explore in detail as any — 
other part of England. For south Bucks one 


needs courage and a vast patience to face the 


motor-traffic, and endurance through the sub- ~ 


_ topian wilderness to get to the essential objec- a 
tives like Eton College, 


Wycombe. — ¢ 


What else is Bucks abiable for? Its nearness ~ 


- to London made it a great target for Victorian 


‘vulgarity. There are no fewer than five Roths- SS 
- child houses in the county, with another just 


over the Hertfordshire border at Tring. Baron 
Ferdinand at Waddesdon, Baron Alfred at 


Halton, Baron Meyer at Mentmore, and. two 


lesser creations at Ascott and Aston Clinton. 
The house at Aston Clinton has been demolished 
recently, but the Rothschild village remains. But. 
the things to see and revel in are. Waddesdon 
(‘ self-assertiveness.and an intrepid mixing of 
sources’) and Mentmore (‘a prodigy house’ 
based on Wollaton in Nottinghamshire and sur-— 


_ passing even that Elizabethan vulgarity). 


It would be useful if Pevsner’s handbooks also 


told us which of the great houses were open to 
the public and when. Nor does one really get 
an idea from Pevsner’s austere prose of what the 


the pasteboard of the 


Marlow, and ‘West i 


‘ Seated Nude ’, by Walter Sanford. Reproduced (by 


courtesy of the artist) in American Negro Art, by 


~~Cedric Dover (Studio Books, 45s.) 


in the series; but one does miss the light descrip- 


tive touches of the old Murray Handbooks, 
which are still indispensable for the traveller in 
England. But even Murray plus Pevsner are not 
enough to do the thing properly, 

2  W.G. Hoskins 


Cotswold Lad By Sid Knight. 


Phoenix. 15s. 


There is a salutary ordinariness about ‘these 


reminiscences of a Cotswold childhood of fifty 
or sixty years ago. Mr. Knight’s memory is keen 
and circumstantial, he has no need“to eke it out 
with frilly guesswork. Earthy, humorous, exact, 
he writes as he might talk, Wis the same ‘ direct- 
ness, the same gusto. kn 
The village Mr. Knight writes. ees is Broad- 
way—the Broadway of the days before it became: 


_a sightseer’s paradise—the Broadway of stinking 


alleys, cottages at one-and-sixpence rent, child 
labour, crude remedies for frequent illnesses, and 
the common lot of‘ semi-starvation and unremit- 


‘ting toil’, It is typical that Mr. Knight’ s father 


(a postman), after much scrimping and : screwing, 


_was able to buy his little stone cottage in 1905 


for £90, and that the same cottage was ‘sold i in 
ce for £2, 800. Behe too, is 2-2 fact: that, 


z eschatology. He was allowed 


yes cine SS aint its appeal to the gaping | 


Ye: 


week-end motorist and Am ica slobe tress 


poverty stricta village ns z 
mately describes, Not that- dway is- alone” 
in its transformation: the same has: happened, 
in varying degree, all over the country. peters 
the villages have become divorced from the land 
which was the reason for their existence. | 


Happily, Mr. Knight seems hardly aware of 
any moral to his tale. It is enough for him if he ~ 
~ can recapture the fact and the mood of those 


childhood days—happy days in spite of Pre-- 
vailing rural conditions; and this he does in ao 


_ manner that is no less masterly for being so un-— 


pretentious. It is all here—the family pig, the 


_ tallow. candle and badger’s fat cures, the thick | 
twist tobacco at threepence an ounce, - the 
. sparrow clubs, the children’s rhyming games, the 


rough and tumble of country amusements and - 
the sweat and abuse of pre-mechanized country © 
labour—and it adds up to an’ ‘unusually com- 
pelling picture of rural days so remote (but not 
in time) that already they seem impossible, 

G. TENN ‘WARREN _ : 


‘Night oa) the ‘Tall “Trees. 


‘By Gérard Périot. Muller. 256. 


‘ Are you willing to submit yourself to the cde 
by fire?” “Young male babies are left to die in~ 


- the forests because they will not bring in any 


F dowry on marriage. Leprosy, elephantiasis, yaws, 
venereal disease and the practice of: eschatology. 
It all sounds reminiscent of a remote part of 
Africa long before civilization: but this is. 
present day Liberia as M. Gérard Périot, a 
“young French student, found it a few years ago. 
He closed his eyes to nothing, but, as an eth- — 
nographer of only nineteen, he describes in 
frank detail his contact with the. Liberian peoples 
with a maturity and perceptiveness that is rare 
in someone so young. 
_ It-is a classic travel book. M. Périot travelled 
fifteen hundred miles on foot, alone except for 
_ guides and porters and unarmed—he believed 
that the Liberians would imagine that being un- 
armed he had a secret weapon on him and this — 
would i impress them far more. . One feels. that he 
proved his theory but only ; after Jong an $0: 
times dangerous trials. He had c 
cope with the changeable tempera 
Liberians and their rather merc 
‘Tess attitude towards him especi lly with 
to porters. His tremendous courage 
; ee and he writes Sha ‘| 


the reactions of Lite is pore 
and sympathetic understanding of 
a strange set of beliefs includi 


_ mony aot | the Kwi secret s 


Knight so. inti- 4 
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DESERVEDLY 


MINTY centre 


Reading to chill your spine and raise your hair is one thing: 
hearing sudden bumps and groans of anguish in your own 
home is another that will certainly follow if your wife trips 
over the Baskerville hound lying dog-eared in a corner or 
finds the House of Usher fallen in the middle of her house- 
work. Then she’s liable to turn your spectres out lock, stock 
and barrel—and no poltergeist could compete with that! 
Keep your family phantoms harmless (and unharmed) ina 
Minty bookcase. Neat and elegant, with sliding glass doors 
to keep out the dust, it will allow your ghosts to material- 
ise into an orderly gathering so that your wife can do her 
housekeeping without that haunted look in her eyes. 
Minty bookcases are sectional, so they can grow to accom- 
modate every member of the spirit world, from Hamlet’s 
father to the whole household of Borley Grange. They can 
be started from £10.16.0d.—or on deferred terms if you wish. 
Only at Minty Centres can you see and buy Minty book- 
cases (and furniture). These Centres are situated so that 
Minty is within reasonably easy reach of most people, but 
if for any reason you can’t call, Minty will be glad to send 
you catalogues and full details of ordering by post. Write to 
Dept.L.15, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 


make for your 


for bookcases that grow on you 
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THE MOST EXPENSIVE 
ELECTRIC RAZOR 
IN THE WORLD 


Itisnot uncommon for men 
of perfectionist inclination 
to try and reject dry shaving, 
admitting to its ease but 
faulting the result. 


Confidently, we offer to 
such persons the Kobler 
Triplex. 


The three cutting heads of 
the Kobler Triplex are hand- 
ground into their comb hous- 
ing. They are not pressings 
but precisely formed steel 
units which, so fine is their 
marriage, are not even inter- 
changeable amongst them- 
selves. Larger shaving heads 
are now fitted to the Kobler 
Triplex. The use ofanew steel 
alloy permits finer grinding 
of the combs; the blades are 
nearer the surface; the shave 
is closer and faster than be- 
fore. In addition, the central 
head is raised and all three 
arecurvedalong theirlength. 
This tautens the skin so 
that the beard stands erect. 
Nothing escapes. 


Opinions differ as to 
whether the closeness of a 
shave depends upon the speed 
of the shaving action. We 
support the view that, as a 
beard is not a regular thing, 
a degree of speed variation 
is necessary. A simple con- 
trol on the Kobler Triplex 
provides this regulation. You 
can, as it were, set a fine fast 
pace for the broad meadows 
of the cheeks, then a more 
deliberate tempo for the 
tricky going about the upper 
lip. And achieve perfection. 


There are other considera- 
tions of course.. Since the 
Kobler Triplex is intended 
for top and travelled people, 
it will perform immaculately 
on any current; it travels 
easily in its handsome pig- 
skin wallet; it has ample 
flex and a reassuring haft in 


It is the best 


your hand. The Kobler 
Triplex is a fine piece of 
electrical engineering (a 
jewel, if you are knowing in 
these matters). 

The Kobler Triplex will 
shave you extremely well. 
None more closely or more 
comfortably. It will satisfy 
you on the first day, surprise 
you on the second, and be- 
come a possession as prized 
as your watch. It is Swiss. 


If your Kobler Triplex 
should ever need attention, 
this is abundantly provided. 
The Kobler Service Centre 
in the Piccadilly Arcade, 
London, S.W.1 exists solely 
for the purpose of servicing 
these razors swiftly and 
correctly. 


A Kobler Triplex costs 
£15.0.6, which is about £4.0.0 
more than any other razor 
available. But if you consider 
the value rather than the 
price, you can only be sur- 
prised that this is not higher. 


Diligence or a _ postcard 
will lead you to a Kobler 
Triplex. Being relatively new 
to this country, and the 
costly instruments they are, 
Kobler Triplex razors are 
not to be found everywhere. 


Enquire at a good store, 
chemist, hairdresser or elec- 
trical dealer. Or write to us 
and we wil! arrange to have 
your need answered. You 
a be very glad that you 


Kole, TRIPLEX 


You are invited to apply to the Kobler Service Centre, 
17 Piccadilly Arcade, S.W.1 for the address of your nearest stockist 


ASSETS £18,000,000 
RESERVES £980,000 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


Day-to-Day Interest 
| Withdrawals on request 


! i Head Office: High Street, Skipton, Yorks. 
-s. MEMBER OF THE 
= BUILDING SOCIETIES AQSOEIREION 


Lasse DEPOSITS IN. THIS SOCIETY ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 
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paedia, Agreed ? But which? 


Amongst encyclopaedias there is one, ‘‘the cheapest true encyclopaedia’ 


| "in the world”’ , costing not £150, not £50, but less than £15: EVERYMAN’S 
a _ ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Neither lavish nor mean, right up to date, here is 
4 rich value for money. 


The new edition of EVERYMAN i in twelve volumes contains 


10,000 pages, 50,000 ‘entries, eight million words—equal to a library of 
170 normal books! 

Today this ‘university of the home’ can be yours to use immediately, 
for payment now, or over three to fifteen months! 

Learn how: the coupon or card will bring you a unique booklet called 
How to Use an ct aa and an illustrated prospectus of Everyman, s 


pa tage 
- NO. SALESMAN WILL. CALL 
' 22 ere EE ee . 
To J.M. DENT & SONS LTD, Showroom, § “It s e xtreme! difficult 
10-18 Bedford Street, Strand, ie E Viaae ae 


w.c2 E53 today to find better value.” _ 


Please send me: 
1. Free prospectus of ‘Everyman’s Encyclo- 
paedia’ 


, 2. Free booklet: HOw TO USE AN ENCYCLO- Ev eryman’s 
i ‘ Encyclopaedia 


made by the publishers of 
EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


_THE TIMES 


1. - 
i ‘ Post under open 2d. cover, send a card or 
- ne telephone TEM 981 asking for Sales Department. 
e 


or 4 et tips 7 ‘ i 
7 - R ,* ‘ . a 
7 ‘ : 


“Ah! but 


a ; ‘There’s no real home without an encyclo- 


KENNETH MORE says:— 


ae he Gift ofa lifetime. z 


Lifelong propelling pencils, 
precision made, elegant and 
of fine quality - are, aptly, 
guaranteed for life. Avail- 
able in 9 carat or rolled 
gold, sterling or nickel 
- silver—for milady 
’ too—from leading 
Jewellers and ‘ 
: Stationers. 
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“Please listen when I’m broadcasting. about, Mentally Disabledic 
~Ex-Service men and women on Reniembrance Sun he 
~November 13th, at 8.25 p.m. (Home Service). Thousands ‘of | 
«war victims suffering from neurasthenia and mental didosdersit’ 
rely on the Ex-Services Mental Welfare Society which is the ? 
only specialist organisation working exclusively on their oe 
behalf. It is maintained by voluntary contributions, so isang s) 
. send a donation tome: Kenneth More, che Westminster Bank, : 

_Ltd., P.O. Box No. 80, 21, Lombard St. London, E.C.3.” s.* 
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ie teat village on his itinerary he finds 


ector in charge. After a dispute over a miss- 
letter, M. Périot, to reassure himself, creeps 
nto the collector’s office after dark to check the 
me ied letters on the desk, A few days later after 
ving left the village he was caught up by three 
s and arrested. The last chapter concern- 
fase arrest, his sentence to death as a spy and 
is Narrow escape are far more tense and blood- 
curdling than any thriller. It is a book which 
: one’s attention from the beginning, 

when the young explorer thinks of Africa as full 
of fig trees and smiling Negroes, to the last page 
when he quotes for future travellers to Liberia, 
his own itinerary: ‘Five hundred miles as the 
y flies; fifteen hundred miles on foot. And 
Bisod luck to them! For my own part, I shan’t 
‘be going there again’. Fortunately for us he did 
go originally, and with the determination of 
youth and an open mind, to a country that al- 
‘though independent is still very much in the 
grip of primitive cults and beliefs. We have to 
agree wholeheartedly with M. Périot in his con- 
‘clusion: ‘that in Liberia both man and beast 
have not reached a highly developed stage of 
morphological evolution ’. 


soldies 


MicHAEL SWAN 


Patterns in Shakespearean Tragedy 
By Irving Ribner. Methuen. 21s. 
‘Mr. Ribner is an honest and thoughtful writer 


whose explicitly moral and religious standpoint - 


as a critic demands respect, and—not only 
because the general reader must think that 
people who write about Shakespeare are a 
quarrelsome lot—I wish I could praise his book, 
In fact I find it disturbing; and I think that 
if Mr. Ribner’s method of approach to. Shake- 
“speare were to be generally accepted it would 
‘result in something other than the intelligent 
reading of poetry or the fullest possible respon- 
Siveness to our greatest poet. 
Convinced that Shakespearean tragedy is 
above all an intellectual structure, Mr. Ribner 
emphasizes those symbolic and thematic aspects 
of technique (owing much to ‘the continuity of 
Shakespeare’s theatre with that of the Middle 
stl that are obscured by the wrong kind of 
, with 
erent symbolism of Shakespeare’s dramatic 


POCO nation 


nt’. All this is well argued in a lucid first 
er that could be read with profit by any 
et new to the serious study of Shakespeare. 
‘trouble lies in the particular application of 
peeneral principles. Mr. Ribner—and this is 
oa the credit side—sees Shakespeare as 
loping, ag his earliest years as a drama- 
thre main ‘patterns’ of tragedy—the fall 


e and fall of a deliberately evil man, and 
of evil by an ordinary man 
a painful growth in maturity and 
one can quarrel with details, but on 
these patterns do give us something 

to in the necessary attempt to follow 


ercoming 


at cross purposes with the revenue — 


‘character’: it is ‘the 


re” that gives it ‘its capacity for philosophic — 


epee mind and imagina- 7) 


yee the depth and complexity of Shake- 


_ speare’s vision. Instances of the queering of 


direct response in the interest of an over-simple 
moral scheme can be found in the pages on the 
English Histories (on Richard II: ‘In the fifth 
act begins the regeneration of England under 
the rule of the house of Lancaster . . . which 
will have its culmination in the glorious pat- 
riotic pageant of Henry V’) and on Hamlet 
(where all that makes against the view of 
Hamlet’s ‘ growth and maturing . . . in conflict 
with evil’ is ignored or explained away). Mr. 
Ribner writes with understanding of the moral 


patterning of Othello, but—has he not read 


F. R. Leavis’s classic essay?—he gives no hint 
of the subtle psychological probing through 
which Shakespeare shows precisely how Othello 
is vulnerable to the promptings of Iago. 


' “Othello reflects the traditional pattern of the 


Christian soul ensnared by sin, but who through 
‘suffering and self-knowledge learns to overcome 
it’. That, even in its context, is too simple. 

As for the tribute to complexity in the last 
chapter— The Final Paradox ’—on Antony and 


‘Cleopatra and Coriolanus, I can only confess 


myself baffled by the claim that in these plays 
“Shakespeare probed the paradox of a road to 
damnation which might be heroic and awe- 
inspiring ’, so that the audience feels ‘a kind of 
acquiescence in the sin itself’, What acquies- 
cence do we feel in the huge streak of childish- 
ness that, from the start, is shown‘ as flawing 
the ‘obvious greatness’ of Coriolanus? 

Of course there are perceptive comments 
throughout—on Fulius Caesar for example; but 
what we have in sum is an account of Shake- 
speare that stresses his ethical schemes at the 
expense of his disturbing questions, and it is 
perhaps significant that in the book as a whole 
the poetry as such gets so little attention. Writing 
on Thomas Hardy, D. H. Lawrence said: ‘ Yet 
every work of art adheres to some system of 
morality. But if it be really a work of art, it 
must contain the essential criticism of the 
morality to which it adheres. And hence the 
antinomy, hence the conflict necessary to every 
tragic conception’. It is because Mr. Ribner 
ignores the truth of this—so superbly illustrated 
by Shakespeare’s art—that one finds, and 
flinches from, a certain complacency of tone. 
Shakespeare’s imagination was indeed nourished 
by Christian thought, but it was, I feel, at a 
deeper level than anything in this book suggests. 

L. C. KNIGHTS 


Tibet is My Country 


By Thubten Jigme Norbu, as told to 
Heinrich Harrer. Hart-Davis. 25s. 


The author of this autobiography is the eldest 
brother of the present Dalai Lama, to whom he 


is sixteen years senior. He was born in 1922 in 
paeoous man through deception and error, — 


a small mountain village in Amdo, the Tibetan 
Province in the extreme eastern part of the 


country which, although Tibetan territory, was 


under Chinese control even in the days when 


ek ‘ibet was still a free country. 


From childhood Norbu had known that he 
; the reincarnation of a revered monk named 
é "agster, and that at the age of eight he would 
be required to enter the monastery of 
-and take over the benefice of Tagster 
g. There was nothing extraordinary about 


years im a molnalery in the normal course of 


education; the difference in Norbu’s case was 
that he was destined to spend his life as a monk. 
As a reincarnation he was, even as a child, 
addressed by the title of Rimpoche, the highest 
titular honour in Tibet, and although this gave 
him certain privileges his early days seem not 
to have been greatly different from those of 
ordinary Tibetan children. 

The first few chapters deal with the sitet 
early years at the village of Tengster, and the 
details they contain are a welcome exposure of 
some of the nonsense written by foreigners in 
search of the sensational. It is clear that the 
Tibetan way of life does not differ greatly from 
that of mountain dwellers in other parts of the 
world before the advent of electricity and other 
mechanical aids; also that the Tibetan monk, 
or lama, makes-no claim to the possession of a 
third eye, and that when he wishes to fly 
through the air he uses, like the rest of us, an 
ordinary aeroplane. 

Norbu was installed at Tagster while he was 
still little more than a baby, but because he was 
a Rimpoche, or reincarnation, he was treated 
with the respect due to the master of the 
establishment. His life alternated between 
periods of playing with other boys of his own 
age, taking a leading part in religious cere- 
monies, and intensive education of a kind which 


will seem to most Europeans the very negation - 


of what they understand by the term. Thus, by 
the time he was fourteen he had learned two 
thousand pages of sacred texts by heart, but 
apparently without any explanation of their 
meaning. His education was continued in other 
monasteries in various parts of the country, and 
while it is obvious that he must know a great 
deal about the religion of Tibet he is regretfully 
silent on the subject. He explains that since he 
has so far passed only two out of the necessary 
five theological examinations he does not con- 


sider himself qualified to deal with these matters 


in detail. 

When Nofbu was nineteen his youngest 
brother, then a child of three, was pronounced 
to be the reincarnation of the Dalai Lama. He 
does not seem to have found this event in any 
way extraordinary, an interesting sidelight on 
Tibetan thought. From this time his own situa- 
tion inevitably changed. As a Rimpoche he had 
long been accustomed to being treated with 
reverence, but as the brother of the Dalai Lama 
he now found himself in a position of political 
significance. In the meantime he had been 
appointed Abbot of Kumbun, in his own pro- 
vince of Amdo, and since this was already under 
Chinese control he now became the object of 
special interest to the Communist government, 
who wished to use him for the purpose of bring- 
ing the Dalai Lama over to their side. 

It was at this point that he made the decision 
to resign from the stewardship of Kumbun and 
make his way to India, although his actual jour- 
neyings were more complicated than there is 
space to chronicle here. His subsequent story and 
that of the Dalai Lama are known all over the 
world, and Norbu has now dedicated his life to 
seeking help for his people in the free world. 
This is a simple but nevertheless very moving 
story which, in its quiet way, throws a great deal 
of light upon the Tibetan situation. It was 
dictated in Tibetan to Heinrich Harrer, of whose 
German version this is a translation. 

JoHN Morris 
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Hollywood in Decay | 


THE IMPORTANCE—the pre-eminent importance, 
one would think—of having a ‘script with a 
shape to it, if a television programme is to make 
its full impact, was exemplified three times last 
week, twice positively, once negatively. The two 
shapely programmes were the film on Holly- 
wood shown by Robert Robinson in the first of 


Shea 


From The Birth of Understanding, a film shown in 

the first of the series on ‘Insight’: above, a nine- 

months-old baby finding its way to the teat of a 

feeding bottle; right, two young brothers playing 
with a jack-in-the-box 

John Cura 


his resumed ‘Picture Parade’ series (Novem- 
ber 3) and Anthony de Lotbiniére’s profiles of 
the man who this week attained the highest 
elected office in the world and of him who did 
not (‘ The Candidates’, November 4). The pro- 
gramme which, to my mind, lacked a shape 
and therefore force.was the first of Dr. J. 
Bronowski’s ‘Insight’ series (‘The Birth of 
Understanding ’, November 1). 

This live broadcast on a scientific subject is 
admittedly not strictly comparable with the two 
films. Yet all three, in the planning stage, 
had to be given a starting point, a firm intention, 
anda clear direction in which to move. Robin- 
son and de Lotbiniére both knew exactly where 
they were going and they made us want to go 
all the way with them. 
_ Dr. Bronowski and 
his script writer, Gerald 
Leach, presumably know 
where they are going, 

.too, but they did not 
convince me, with the 
first. instalment of their 
new ~ series, that the 
journey will be .com- 
fortable or worth while. 


Robert Robinson’s 
report on present-day 
Hollywood was an 


extraordinary little film. 
His camera had’ caught 


Babylon in. the first 
stages of dissolution. 
Every activity in the 


daily and nightly round 
is carried out in a car, 
and nobody walks any- 
where. The inhabitants 
still have legs, as Miss 


above, signatures of cinema 

court of Sid Grauman’s Chinese Theatre, Hollywood; 

right, Jayne Mansfield showing Robert Robinson a fur- 
lined bathroom in her Hollywood house 


Jayne Mansfield triumphantly demonstrated, but 
one wonders in how many generations legs will 
have become secondary characteristics. The city, 
founded for profit and sustained on materialism, 
is dying not, one feels, because television has 


killed the film industry but of ennui and a 
surfeit of luxury. 

Robinson’s commentary was biting, amusing. 
Only in one sequence did he seem lost for 
words, and who will blame him? Normally sar- 
donic as they come, he was shocked into a state 
of tea-party politeness by the vulgar splendour 


be 


of Miss Mansfield’s house, as he, accompanied 
her, both of them in stockinged- feet for fear 
of spoiling the carpets, on a tour of inspection. 
The tour was the highlight of the film. The 
seemingly unlived-in, fantastic rooms epitomized 
the arid, decaying world of Hollywood more 
vividly even than the opulent ceméteries, the 


- palatial mausoleums, or the silent sets stretching 


over hundreds of acres. 

What lifted the presidential candidates’ film 
above the ordinary was the commentary. Very 
well written, and spoken, by Patrick O’Donovan, 
impartial, factual, burking nothing that was 
relevant and concentrating only on what was, it 
was a perfect complement to the pictures which 
depicted, in scrap-album style, the two men’s 


From a film about Hollywood in ‘Picture Parade’: 


‘stars’ in the concrete fore- 


Ae 


backgrounds, their families, friends, neigh- 
bours, and the roads they took to the top. 

From what we had read about it, Dr. Bro- 
nowski’s new series seemed likely to take us 
on from where last summer’s ‘ Life Before Birth ” 
left off. Because that was a magnificent pro- 
gramme, in conception and execution, our hopes 
of ‘this one were perhaps pitched too high. 
Watching it, I became more and -more irri- 
tated by the production mannerisms, which had 
poor Dr. Bronowski walking hither and thither 
about an elaborate. set, sitting on the edges of 
tables, jumping on*to circular plat- 
forms and off again, with the result 
that he appeared to become confused 
and even addressed the wrong camera. 

What he-had to tell us about the 
birth: of understanding in the young 
child was elementary and not very 
clearly expounded.* And all this con- 
sulting of experts in other countries— 
is it absolutely necessary? I could not 
help feeling that this first instalment 
had been given more gimmicks than 
were good for it; but my main griey- 
ance was that its message could have 
been put across in half the time or less. 

Which brings us back to the prime 
importance of a script that knows what 
has to be done and sets about doing it 
with the maximum of clarity and the 
minimum of fuss; and, if possible, 
without too much concern for the. half- 
hour or forty-five minute periods into 
which, it now seems to be agreed, every 
subject must be neatly fitted. 

John Tinsley and John Thompson needed 
only a quarter of an hour to put forward the 
view that some forms of advertising are morally 
bad because they encourage the acceptance of 
false values (‘ Viewpoint’, November 2). Tinsley’s 
thesis can surely not be refuted, though I have 
no doubt that the attempt will be made. 

PETER POUND 


DRAMA 
Mr. Osborne on Holyoake 


THE PASSIONS ONCE ROUSED by religion, if not 
extinct in twentieth-century breasts, are to say 
the least dormant. As a subject calculated to 
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Richard Burton as George Jacob Holyoake in A 
Subject of Scandal and Concern 


whet an audience’s interest religion is by no 
means one that springs readily to mind; and 
even if a trial, revolving around a man’s free- 
dom to declare himself. an atheist, is used as a 
symbolical argument for and against freedom 
of speech or action in general, the heart of the 
drama has become too remote for our sympathies 
to be touched by the exterior meaning. 

I am tempted, therefore, to say that it was 
brave, but foolhardy, of Mr. John Osborne to 
write in A Subject of Scandal and Concern 
(November 6) an account of the arrest, trial, 
and conviction in 1842 of George Jacob Holy- 
oake, agitator, lecturer, and propagandist of 
advanced social theories. Holyoake was the last 
man to go to prison on a charge of publicly 


3 declaring his disbelief in the established God. 
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Unfortunately for Mr. Osborne, Holyoake was 
no impassioned fire-eater. Indeed, his impious 
declaration was not made ona point of principle; 
rather it was an aside to a supplementary ques- 
tion after a lecture he had given on the wretched 
economic system of the time. Had the effect of 
his harmless lecture on Holyoake’s personal life 
been seized upon by the author, and the ques- 
tions of bigotry, intolerance and conformity 
been reflected, as it were, in this light, a true 
dramatic statement might have emerged from 
the conflict between the established forces of 
orthodoxy and the individual attempting to 
secure conscience-free liberty. As it was, what we 
were given was no more than a straightforward 
and at times flat-footed documentary which 
Mr. Tony Richardson’s unimaginative produc- 
tion tended to emphasize. 

On reflection, I’m not sure that A Subject of 
Scandal and Concern would not make a more 
satisfactory sound feature. It had many of the 
qualities of work conceived for radio, complete 
with linking narrator, explanatory remarks before 
the next character speaks and in this case a slick 
dubbed-on moral fade-out line with a snide jab 
at commercial television which rejected the play. 

As Holyoake, Mr. Richard Burton gave a 
gentle and persuasive performance which at 
least allowed him to work up a degree of much- 
needed indignation in the trial when he pleaded 
for toleration and freedom of opinion. 

With Richard III (November 3) Mr. Paul 
Daneman has now entered into full possession 
of the part he has been subtly tailoring to his 
requirements during the protracted prologue of 
Henry VI. It is a part whose inconsistencies 
can in the right hands be turned to fine account, 
embellishing and rounding off a character who 
en the surface fills us with nothing but alarm, 
_ dread, and—so zestfully proud of his perverted 
is he—even nausea. These impressions 


Die LASTENER 


become insignificant as we are forced to render 
unwilling admiration to a creature whose 
courage, restlessness, and bright corrupt intel- 
lect transmute every thing to a temporarily rock- 
like currency. True it is that Richard, despite 
his physical drawbacks, has started higher up the 
ladder than most; his ambition is not simply to 
be great; that he already is. Starting higher, 
ambition impels: him higher, and conscious of 
his supreme intelligence, daring and febrile 
strength, even the Crown begins to appear a 
natural aspiration. 

The Dangerous Brother saw this headlong 
pursuit of a twisted ideal; and rich in an 


uproarious sardonic humour, encrusted with a 
flashing irony, what a suave opportunism, what 
a smooth button-holing confidence bewitched us 


Scene from Richard the Third in 


and Paul Daneman as the Duke of Gloucester 


in Mr. Daneman’s incredibly satisfying illusion- 
ist usurper as he cloaked Richard’s two-handed 
dealing behind an exterior so frank and humble 
that one almost fell for the man’s comradely 
honesty oneself. His dexterity in filling the screen 
with a sudden conniving sidelong glance and 
conveying a volume of double-meaning in a 
change of tone—above all, his rollicking amuse- 
ment at the absurdity of his wooing of Lady 
Anne—filled me with as much pleasure as any- 
thing in this magnificent series. 

Beside this colossus of dissimulation, the 
rest of the characters descended to the propor- 
tions of puppets whose strings were played at 
will, though Mr. Patrick Garland’s tremulous, 
trusting Clarence became a strangely human and 
helpless figure in this Plantagenet jungle. 

Helpless but through an excess of zeal is Mr. 
Harry Worth in his Here’s Harry series (Tues- 
days). All his sunny, well-meaning attempts at 
world betterment end in disaster because, half- 
way through an action begun from the kindliest 
of motives, he is overtaken by diffidence, and 
allows himself to listen to and eagerly accept the 
other fellow’s point of view. Confusion ensues, 
and it is delightful to watch Mr. Worth with 
his quiet and gentle humour as he attempts to 
retain a blithe and carefree man-of-the-world 
self-confidence in the teeth of more avoidable 
misunderstandings than should rightfully fall to 
one man’s lot in a whole lifetime. 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, JNR. 


£An Age of Kings’ 
November 3, with Hugh Janes (seated) as King Edward V, 
and (standing, left to right) Edgar Wreford as the Duke of 
Buckingham, Jerome Willis as the Lord Cardinal Bourchier, 
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DRAMA 
No Allowances 


IT IS NO PART of a critic’s duty to make 
allowances. I once attempted to explain this 
professional first principle to a high-ranking 
B.B.C. official who had begun by thinking that 
I did not realize the practical difficulties of doing 
anything first rate in broadcasting. Finding that 
I could not plead ignorance, the poor chap had 
to decide that I must have a nasty nature. 
‘ Surely ’, he kept saying, ‘you must take into 
consideration . . .’, and could not comprehend 
my certainty that I mustn’t. He was not even 
comforted when I assured him that I probably 
didn’t understand the ABC of his 
own trade of administration. It is 
sad when there can be no meeting of 
minds. 

However, I detect in myself a ten- 
dency to be silent rather than abusive 
when light entertainment is he vily 
unentertaining. This is not due to any 
mellow understanding that frivolity is 
the hardest of labour but to im- 
patience. The business men who run 
show business, which is like every 
other business, are as tired and men- 
tally lazy as their favourite audience, 
but they are too well dug-in to be 
shaken by analysis or curses. And I 
am not compelled, as my theatrical 
colleagues are, to report on every new 
lollipop. The returned ‘ Beyond Our 
Ken’ (Light Programme, October 27) 
was fresh and funny and mischiev- 
ously impertinent. A thing called 
Hornerama included good parodies of 
*Have a Go! ’, ‘Mrs. Dale’, and of 
those servile interviews of visiting 
stars. The programme can justly 
claim to be ‘a sort of radio show’, 
having fast team-work, a_ strong 
seasoning of topical satire and no 
labouring of dead jests. It wasn’t quite 
so good this week but could create 
addiction. Credit for the way it 
bounces along should go to Kenneth 


on 


Here’s Harry, with Deryck Guyler (left) as the 
registrar, Harry Worth as the best man, and Harold 
Goodwin (right) as the bridegroom 


%; 
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ER and the Brbdecer Jacques Brown, and, 
for giving them such a lot to throw away, | to the 
scriptwriter Eric Merriman. 

* Monday Night at Home’, produced by John - 
Bridges (Home, October 31), being an anthology 
of deliberate humour and music, risks pleasing, 
nobody and ought to be judged over ‘several 


weeks, I liked Paul and Mitzi McDowell, an. 


insult to advertising, a morbidity by Ivor Cutler, 
and a note on Cleopatra. The snag about pre- 


senting the off-beat is to keep it striking without 


letting it get monotonous, if I make myself clear. 


Without any natural predilection for naval ; 
comedy, I found the last series of ‘The Navy 


Lark’ likable even when the audience knew its 

- routine too well. It has come back in good form 
(Light, November 2) but with what sounds like 
the same audience. 

; The Treasure House, by Peter Gurney Ts hird 
Programme, November 4), was a disappoint- 
ment. It may be, though I doubt it, that children 
do not distinguish clearly between their real 


world and their fantasy world, and radio can — 


convey both and the no-man’s-land between 
_ them better. than any other medium. But if a 
boy is used as a witness of a theft possibly 
committed by his father we should care whether 
he was telling himself a story or really saw Dad 
stealing; and I didn’t much. And the dodge of 
sending him back to the scene of the crime only 


to be frustrated by trivial circumstances from ~ 


discovering the truth was merely annoying. The 


most interesting and solid character in the play ~ 


‘was the ghostly playmate Mr. Dumps (Norman 
Shelley). Radiophonic music only added to 
psychological confusion. 

_A little uncertainty would have been a help to 
_ A Wind Blew, by Lydia Ragosin (Home Service, 


October 31), though it.could be unfair to require — 


surprise about the conduct of stock British types, 

_ and loyal and inflamed troops in a story of the 
Indian Mutiny. The author managed to be 
liberal about the ignorance, courage, and anger 
both of Muslim and Hindu and of the English 
military and old servants of John Company. 
But the drama of revolution was enfeebled by 
the thinness of individual character among the 
_ persons involved. 

_ Theatrical psychology again ran too close to 
form in Passport to Yesterday, by Enid Hollins 
(Home, November 3), where a girl ran away and 
_ lost her memory. In her amnesia she fell in 


love with an undemanding fellow who helped © 


_ her back home. And then when she was dutifully 
going through with a marriage to a forgotten 
fiancé, who should come up the aisle but that 
same fellow? My fellow listeners foresaw this 
half an hour too soon, while I was still sus- 
pended. They may have been over- -sophisticated, 
but anyone would have found the reasons given 
_ for not calling a doctor unsatisfactory. , 

The wickedness of family pride and shop- 
keeping morality were deplored in None So 

__Blind, by Joan O’Connor and Cecily Finn 
~ Home, November 2). Motives were made naked 


in realistically evasive dialogue, and the detail - 


of life in a bakery was interesting and con- 
_ vincing. There were also two Somerset Maugham ~ 
dramatizations mildly shocking when they 
appeared as short stories, but period Pieces | “of 
small impact now. 

FREDERICK Laws 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Out of the Hat 


Mr. TB: BooTHROYD recently uttered 
a touching cri de coeur in The Times. | 
He had appeared; he said; in a weekly 
- television programme which was never criticized 
during its run, and was only quoted as a pro- 
peeatame ‘not to be ignored ’ four months after it 
came to an end. In television,.said Mr. Booth- 


~. 1812. 
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ay it was” ‘a ‘matter of Ape pacts name 


was drawn from the critic’s hat’, or whether the 4 


programme luckily coincided ‘ with the viewing 
hours the: critic happened to have free’. Perhaps 


- there was a case’ for giving up sotcalled tele- 


vision criticism, altogether. Anyway, were the 
critics really happy ‘telling the morning public 


X 


about what it probably missed last night?’ _. 


Since it might be thought that some of. these. 


points referred equally to the criticism of sound 


broadcasting, I hastened to switch on- * Monday 


Night at Home’, introduced: by. Mr. J.. B. 
Boothroyd. (Home Service, October 31). I am 
glad to tell the Thursday morning public (who 
can hear another ‘ Monday Night’ next week) 
that there were some attractive gewgaws in the 
bran-tub: a touching brief encounter (‘Can I 
get you another benzedrine?’) between two 
beatniks, a ‘grisly little story in the dead-pan 
manner by Peter Bull, and a heady draught of 


vintage Hoffnung. Mr. Boo Eorore introduced it — 


all very happily. 

Talking of critics, as I did a moment ago, 
brings me to ‘People Today’ (Home Service, 
October 28), in which Kenneth Tynan inter- 
viewed Harold Pinter. I did feel here, as on 
other occasions, that the interviewer asked 
several questions to which he, of all people, 
must have known the answers. But as Mr. 
‘Pinter’s apologia pro vita sud, as an explanation 
of the ‘comedy of menace’, a spotlight, on The 
Caretaker and the rest, this was a useful broadcast. 

A very different kind of drama _ was 


described in ‘Journey to the Beresina’ (Home | 
an adaptation of a 


Service, November 1): 
soldier’s diary for the Russian Campaign of 


than an hour of Captain Roeder’s odyssey: it 
did. become a trifle repetitive. All the same, we 
had a characteristic glimpse of Napoleon, and a 
moving series of Meissonier pictures of dying 
grognards, frozen horses, and the general desola- 
tion of war. Mr. McKechnie narrated with feel- 
ing, and Mrs, Baker produced with sympathy. 

There was no doubt that Mr. Rayner Heppen- 
stall sympathized with George Orwell, whose 
portrait he compiled 
November 2). This programme was, again, a 
little long, but it had a decided cumulative effect. 
One saw an Etonian turned rebel, a man who 


didn’t really like women but married twice, a 


sadist (according to one doctor) who could fillet 
an adder with his penknife and show devotion 
to his adopted son. Here was a man who could 
write the most adult novels and yet spend days 


‘on the sort of experiment that would keep a 
small child busy on a wet Sunday: fermenting 


black treacle and water in the kitchen. Here 
was a sort of missing link between Swift and 
Kafka who tried to hide affection from his 
friends, and yet (to judge from their remini- 
scences). inspired deep affection in them. This 
Portrait did not try to ignore the contradictions 
in Orwell’s character; instead it underlined 
them, made them plausible, and so revived a 
convincing human being. But it was a pity we 
did not hear more of two of those who knew 
him best: Orwell’s adopted son should have 
done much more than recall his messing about 
in boats; and Orwell’s second wife should have 
been accorded very much more than a mention 
en passant. I am sorry that Mr. Heppenstall 
did not bring her to the microphone. 

One was not conscious of any gaps in the 
latest ‘Radio Link’ (Home Service, November 
3), which surveyed the election prospects in 
‘America. Baltimore, Boston, New York, 
Detroit: the range was wide enough; and we 


heard not only North and South, but Protestant — 
‘and Catholic clergy debating the religious vote, 


which may be the great imponderable of the | 
campaign. So far as ome can judge from the 


_ programme, we shall have President Kennedy SY 
by the time this article appears in b Print; but — 


<a 5 rong te 


I think we might have done with less © 


(Third Programme, - 


“may “€ ae on Deeg as a 2 brisk, 
‘ma aged survey. 

y last paragraph brings 7“ ee to my ’ fir 
joothroyd’s lament in The Times was duly” 
answered by a correspondent who declared that 
television, ‘as a new and most potent medicm, 
more than any other deserves especially seriou: 
attention from the critics’. Why should tele- 
vision deserve more attention than any other — 
medium? Why ‘ especially. serious’ attention? - 
Why shouldn’t critics be attentive to . ‘sound © 
radio, and serious about the. spoken 
‘IT must keep off my hobby horse this week... 
3 Pain 5! RICHARDSON 


~ Unconvineing | 
_IT WAS PERHAPS articdaris appropri- | 
ate that Malcolm Arnold’s Fourth — 
Symphony, specially commissioned by — 
_the B.B.C. and broadcast from the Royal Festi- — 
‘val Hall last week (Home Service, November 2) i 
should have been timed to ‘explode in the week — 
-in which a section of the population still en- 3 
deavours to keep alive memories of the Gun- ¢ 
powder Plot. But even in a week in which our 
ears had been attuned to ‘ bangers ’, this was an 
extra loud one which could hardly pass un-— 
noticed. The composer himself. was conducting - 
the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, whose percus- | i 
sion section had been strongly reinforced for the — 
occasion, notably by the addition of a number — 
of instruments which, as Mr. Arnold was careful © 
to_explain in his programme note, ‘have been } 
‘used for many years in West Indian and South» | 
American popular music’. — 


| 


; 


- A delight in noise for the sake of noise would — 


seem to be one of this composer’s chief charac- 
teristics, and there were moments when the — 
assault upon our ears became almost unbearable. — 
It is difficult to ‘think of any really plausible 

_ excuse for this extraordinary piece of musical — 
exhibitionism, unless we can assume, as I would ~ 
prefer ‘to think, that the composer when he 
wrote it had his tongue in his cheek and in- | 
tended. the work as_a-sort of monstrous parody 
of everything that music ought not to be. This, 
at least, would account for the uninhibited vul- 
garity of too many brilliantly scored bravura — 
Passages and the almost unbelievable banality of — 
the ‘tunes’, especially in the -first and slow 
movements. If, on the other hand, the symphony — 
is genuinely intended - as honest entertainment — 
for ‘the man in the street’ as an antidote to 
the kind of over-intellectualized music which — 
some of the composer’s contemporaries are now 
dispensing for the benefit of a mandarin élite, 
then I think Mr. Arnold is underestimating the 
plain man’s standards of taste and musical 
appreciation. This is a pity, for. in the world 
‘of music today there is surely unlimited scope 
for a composer so obviously gifted, and blessed - 
with such a generous and ebullient musical _ 
temperament, to cater for the needs of an enor- 
mous: middle-brow public without haying to 
resort to the kind of rather cheap sensationalism 
manifested in this symphony. —_— 

It so happened that the same week brought — 
us the first broadcast performance of another | 
symphony by a British composer--Bemanng 
Frankel’s Op. 33 (Third Programme, October — 
31)—which belongs to an altogether different 
world...This serious (and serial) music is the — 
product of a thoughtful and sensitive musical 
mind, even though one may feel that the com-— 
poser’s personality is not quite strong enough © 

to make the symphony sound. atest ye 
vincing. He clearly has somethii 
whatever message this music 
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one’s interest to the end. 

The composer was conducting the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra in a programme which 
also included the first broadcast performance of 
Nicholas Maw’s Nocturne for mezzo-soprano 
‘and chamber orchestra, which in 1959 was 
awarded the Lili Boulanger Prize. Like the 
Frankel symphony, it was performed for the 


ham Festival. The Nocturne is a setting of four 
poems by Stephen Spender, Alun Lewis, Herbert 
Read, and W. H. Auden, which are preceded 
and followed by an Introduction and an Epi- 
_Jogue and divided by three instrumental inter- 
-ludes. The writing for the chamber orchestra, 
consisting of flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, harp, 


THE THEATRICAL HISTORY of 

Britten’s saddest drama, Billy 
Budd, is Gariously tantalizing. Perhaps‘no British 
opera, with the exception of Sullivan’s Ivanhoe, 
was received at first with such acclaim and sub- 
sequently so unpredictably and almost callously 
neglected. On the Continent, where Peter 
Grimes has been extremely successful, Billy 
Budd, to the best of my knowledge, has been 
produced by only one important German stage: 
that of Wiesbaden. And how drastically on that 
occasion was the work cut! 

Billy Budd was first performed at Covent 
Garden on December 1, 1951, more than six 
years after Peter Grimes. It was highly praised 

by Winton Dean, who said that it would outlast 
Stravinsky’s The Rake’s Progress; on the other 
hand, Ernest Newman summarily dismissed it 
‘as the feeblest of Britten’s operas. This was 
manifestly unjust. The weakest of these early 
works—despite some very haunting music—is 
The Rape of Lucretia, mainly owing to an 
undramatic, though poetic, libretto that severely 

_ limited the composer’s scope. 
In Billy Budd Britten and his collaborators 
_were faced with an extremely difficult task, for 
Herman Melville’s novel is fragmentary, with 
symbolism at times swamping the drama. No 
) doubt there are numerous examples of straight- 
_ forward plays being effectively, even brilliantly, 
adapted; but novels are notoriously indigestible 
material. Even the most subtle novel frequently 
degenerates into a crude play; Hardy himself 
turned Tess into an absurd melodrama devoid 
of beauty and credibility. The composer who 
Pea kics an elaborate novel almost invariably 
meets with disaster. There are innumerable 


futile adaptations of Scott, Dickens, Hardy, 
‘Tolstoy, and Dostoevsky. Only perhaps once 
thas a famous novel been transformed into an 
perfect opera: Merimée’s Carmien. 
‘Would the author, however, have recognized his" 
grim story in the somewhat clumsy adaptation? 


ly insipid libretto drained of the very 
lood of the novel into a masterpiece. 
one important respect Britten was, how- 
nore fortunate than Bizet, for his libret- 
E M. Forster and Eric Crozier, do not 


d him with one of the most artistic ~ 


first time in this country at this year’s Chelten- 


It needed all the genius of Bizet to turn a funda-— 


tion or even a touch of poetry, 


d on a novel: a work that gave s 


we ‘Altbough- the a is care- .. and strings, shows considerable resourcefulness 
-and skilfully constructed, the actual musi-_ 
invention is not quite rich enough to sustain. 


and. ‘imagination, and the exacting vocal part 
was extremely well sung by Josephine Veasey. 
- “The Thursday Invitation Concert’ (Third, 
November 3) again provided a selection from 
_the contemporary avant-garde repertory, intro- 
ducing us to a Serenata by Petrassi (first per- 
formance in England) and a very odd work by 
- Nono (first performance anywhere). A feature of 
the Petrassi work, played by the English Cham- 
ber Orchestra conducted by Bruno Maderna, is 
-the way in which all the instruments in turn are 
given solo cadenzas, that for the double-bass 
being particularly impressive (and remarkably 
well played on this occasion). Nono’s Ha Venido 
(‘Songs for Silvia’) is a setting of three poems 
by the Spanish poet Antonio Machado for a solo 
soprano and six supporting sopranos, supported 
in their turn by six flutes. This unusual com- 


‘Billy Budd’ 


By JOHN W. KLEIN 


disillusioned man who was growing increasingly 
abstract and didactic as, gradually, he lost inter- 
est in human beings. Though he had previously 
possessed a remarkable mastery of his medium, 
his prose had become less flexible, while the 
motivation of his characters remains tantalizingly 
sketchy. Unfortunately, this applies particularly 
to the most controversial figure of all: the 
villainous master-at-arms Claggart. The libret- 
tists were consequently compelled to try to 
infuse into their adaptation the suspense and 
drama frequently lacking in the novel. 

On the whole they were remarkably successful, 
and Britten did, at last, fulfil much of the early 
promise of Peter Grimes. There is, moreover, a 
Strange affinity between these two works, for 
they have a common protagonist: the sea. And 
here Britten is always most at home. Yet, 
though Billy Budd may be less spontaneous, 
less sturdily individual, than its predecessor, it 
is fundamentally a work of greater intrinsic 
beauty and a keener human appeal. Despite the 
fact that Grimes is an arresting and complex 
character, one is more deeply stirred by Billy’s 
fate than by Peter’s.. Above all, there is no 
painful anti-climax as in Peter Grimes (with the 
demented hero, stripped of all dignity, grovel- 
ling on the ground.) Towards the end the opera 
grows steadily in emotional power. Billy’s fare- 
well, which is beautifully orchestrated, surpasses 
in poignant loyeliness even Ellen’s denunciation 
of her Pharisaical critics, one of the highlights 
of Peter Grimes. It is as though his simple- 
hearted hero had appealed to some secret spring 
in Britten’s nature. For how effectively does he 
catch the exalted mood! Hauntingly tender, 
with a touch of ecstasy, this visionary farewell 
reveals Britten’s gift of going straight to the 
heart by means. of a simple, expressive melody. 

But, though he achieves both atmosphere and 
drama, Britten has often been blamed for failing 
to make the sinister Claggart a wholly convinc- 
ing character. Mosco Carner considered him 
merely ‘a figure of clay’ based on the equally 
wooden Pizarro in Fidelio. Nevertheless, 


_ Britten’s sanctimonious master-at-arms remains 


a strangely impressive character; towards the 
end of the opera he grows in stature, notably 
in that intensely dramatic scene when he at last 
's up his courage and ascends to the quarter- 
to denounce Billy to his captain. Curiously 
ough, what Newman condemned as amateur- 

shly inept is, in fact, a striking piece of crafts- 
a ip: the dramatic interruption of Claggart’s 
t by a wild cry as the enemy is sighted. 


bination produced some very strange sounds, 
the blending and cl-ching of the voices and 
instruments im their highest register impinging 
upon the ear with a kind of shrill intensity, half 
pleasurable and half painful. Dorothy Dorow, 
the Ambrosian Singers, and a team of fluent 
flautists coped with this little piece of eccentri- 
city with, I should say, a fair degree of success, 
though whether it sounded exactly as the com- 
poser imagined it I would not like to say. 


Dorothy Dorow also sang with her usual pre-_ 


cision and impeccable intonation Six Songs, 
Opus 14, by that relatively Old Master Anton 
Webern, which were being broadcast for the first 
time in England, although they were composed 
between 1919 and 1921. Mozart’s Serenade for 
thirteen wind instruments added weight to an 
otherwise et unsubstantial programme. 
RoOLLo H. MYERS 


Britten's opera will be broadcast at 7.0 p.m. on Sunday, November 13 (Third) 


The master-at-arms is consequently compelled 
to repeat later on, in a more strained tone, all the 
revolting preliminaries of his malignant accusa- 
tion. This, surely, is one of the most effective 
repetitions in all opera. 

In fact, the third act is the finest in the 
work: it is‘ both tense and varied, despite a 
rather uneven battle scene. One situation, in 
particular, is impressive: to the accompaniment 
of a harrowing, dirge-like music compellingly 
evocative of doom, the sullen officers prepare 
the captain’s cabin. for the summary court- 
martial. This exciting act culminates in another 
memorable but unspoken scene: while the stage 
remains empty, we are left to imagine the cap- 
tain breaking the news of the death sentence to 
the innocent victim in whom he has ‘beheld 
the mystery of goodness’, With terse and 
inspired eloquence, within the narrowest com- 
pass, Britten gives us an epitome of that tragic 
dialogue, with its anguish and bitterness, no less 
than its final touch of resignation. 

In the first act there are a few dull patches. 
Billy’s first care-free song, .° Billy Budd, king of 
the birds! ’, is lacking in the exultant gaiety 
that the situation requires. The scene of the 
novice so brutally flogged and then too com- 
passionately supported by a group of sorrowing 
comrades is unnecessarily prolonged. ‘Though 
it movingly depicts Britten’s indignation at 
human injustice, it savours of sentimentality, for 
in 1797, in ‘the difficult and dangerous days 
after the Mutiny at the Nore’, flogging was a 
commonplace occurrence and would scarcely 


have evoked among sailors such profound pity. © 


Nevertheless, though Billy Budd is obviously 
the work of a pronounced eclectic, it remains 
one of the few genuinely dramatic and evocative 
operas of our generation. Unlike Peter Grimes, 
it derives more from Verdi and perhaps Janacek 
than from Berg, For it is not merely a moving 
and forceful but a spectacularly effective drama. 
It is scarcely justifiable to say that Britten 
wavered fatally between the old-fashioned grand 
opera and the modern psychological music- 
drama; on the contrary, his strong natural sense 
of the theatre has enabled him to merge these 
divergent forms. And it is with a minimum of 
compromise and without any incongruous 
irruption of comedy into tragedy that he has 
succeeded, Possibly it is also Britten’s well- 
known admiration for Verdi that has saved him 
from losing sight—as so many of his contem- 
poraries have done—of the vital requirements 
of powerful and straightforward drama. 
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Bridge Forum 


Three, bridge questions submitted by 
listeners are answered by a panel. Throughout the 
series Harold Franklin and Tierence Reese will 
answer in this column some of the questions not 
included in the radio programmes. 

Question 1 (from Mr. F. P. Rahill, Victoria 

.Park, Cardiff) : 

- £In one of the inter-county “quiz” pro- 

Z ‘grammes East opened Three No-trumps and 

' South held: 

-&80842 ¥A6 #KJ964 & 9 3 
“What should South lead was the question, 
and the answer was the ace of hearts, since 

_ declarer was likely to have a long suit and the 

opening leader should want to see the dummy 

before surrendering the lead. As it happened, a 

_ spade switch after the ace of hearts would have 
~ been the best. defence. My query is: how should 

partner indicate that he wants a spade? Would 

- an absurdly high heart convey that message? ’ 


Answer: An absurdly high heart, yes. But if 
dummy had three small hearts and partner “ 
played the Jack or the King that would be a~ 


normal encouraging card in hearts. Suppose, 


however, that dummy had ¥ K Q x x: then 
the Jack from partner would certainly be read 


--as a suit preference signal asking for a switch 
to the higher valued of the possible suits. 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN 


‘In the present series on Network 


Answer to Listeners’ Questions—IV 


ath TERENCE. REESE : J ae 


Question 2 (from Mr. Bi: Young, of Forgan- 
denny, Perth) also relates to a defender’s play 


-at the first trick. A side suit is distributed as 
_ follows: 


QjJ1094 
AK865 mi3 


West leads the King and East can judge from - 
the bidding that a second round will be ruffed. 


Which card should he play? Should he play the 
7, beginning a normal high-low signal from a 
doubleton, or should he play the 3? 

Answer: In principle a high-low. peter is an 
encouraging signal. Therefore, when you do not 
want to encourage you should not peter. That 
means that in the ‘Present instance you should 


‘play the 3. 


As the cards lie, the play of the 3 will leave 
partner in doubt regarding the 7. There is no 
answer to that dilemma, for whatever system 
one uses it will be possible to tell only half the 
time that partner has a singleton precisely. If 
East’s card had been the 7 then partner would 
have been able to judge that it was single— 
always assuming that West would know that 
East would not be petering with a doubleton. 


Question 3 (from L.G., East Kilbride, 
Glasgow) : 


are on the step principle. With less than one 


‘I should be glad a have an appreciation of ~ 
the advantages and disadvantages of the Italian | 
One Club system. My partner and I have played 
the system for a short while ahd have found it — 
very precise and stimulating. In my opinion the 
system should be tried more widely and I am~ 
certain that players of intermediate skill would 
find it preferable to oe systems used in this 
country ’. 4 

- Answer: The acon One Club is a system 7 
in which 1 responses to the strong bid, One Club, — 


control, counting a king as one control and an © 
ace as two controls, responder bids One Dia- 
mond; with one control, One Heart, with two — 
controls One Spade, and. soon. | ¥ 

‘Like most artificial systems, this one ec works § 
well when the players are left to themselves. If j 
opponents have a few cards on which they can ~ 4 
do some defensive bidding, then the One Club— : 
bidders are liable to find that they have lost — 
valuable bidding space. 3 

The fact that one ofthe best pairs in the . 
world has been successful with the Neapolitan — 
Club does not necessarily mean that it is suitable ; 


_for average players, any more than the fact that — 


Donald Campbell can travel at a great speed in 
Bluebird means that it is suitable for the average 
aeivet. 62S a: , ; q 


Dog up the wrong 
tree, Barking, Essex 


GUINNESS 


HE BRITISH are very fond of 
Animals. Animals, too, are very 

; .fond of the British. Thatiswhy -—_ 
there are very few wild animals in ~ 
this country. The Britons, however, 

’ get very wild sometimes when they 
cannot get a Guinness because the 
E28 or the Lion is closed. 


ee BRITISH do not have Insects the “2 2 


Domestics animals 


way some people have insects. They 
have Moths, which live in holes, 


and Butterflies, which are = 
collected. The most popular of these © a 
are the Red General (omnibus londinium), 

the Bridewell Beauty, and the 
Antigua Puce. — 


FLORA and FAUNA 


Ee play an important part in 
British sport, the most poplar being the 
Oaks, the Willow and the Ashes. 

Most British trees are insidious, like 
the Spreading Chestnut Tree, and when 
their leayes get browned off, especially 
round the Mulberry Bush, they all fall 

' down. The British are very fond of © 
Flora of the genus Guinnessis Goodforia, 


The British watch birds 
: 


- Wherever you go you get.« 


GUINNESS * 


“_ 


-. (See illustration). ; ° 5 1 
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Spaces you will need.: 


24-3:1b. off roasting: chicken 
 2oz: of butter _ 

z. of: chopped shallot or onion. 

Ib- of. sliced:mushrooms. 

Ib:.of! tomatoess — 

pintof dry white-wine 

pinti of browm sauce: 

OF diesen rite pepper~ 

a pinch of chopped tarragon and parsley, 


5 L oint.the-chickem into-eight’even> pieces; season: 
salt andipepper. Melt the butter in a thick 


10 minutes. Remove the chicken. pieces-from. 
pan; dress: in the: serving dish, cover and 
rm: Return the pan to: the stove, add the 
i! shallots. andi gently. cook for a few 
: i. AGH thie: welliwwastted! and. sliced’ mush+ 
: cover with a: lid! andi cook. for 2 to 3 
tes,. Drain. off: all! the: fat.. Return to the 
> and® add! the wine: Add* the tomatoes. 
,, seed. removed}. and! roughly chopped) 
“Sr sepa 5 


lets: with: a» little» onion; carroti. thyme. and: 


leaf; in: an) ounce: of; fat:, Add # of a pint of 
or water; the: musHroem: and tomato 


di Nox. 1,589. 


bettomed pam and add. the pieces of! chicken.. 
FOWL on. both sides and‘ fry for approximately’ 


Put It There—lf. 


Ptizes.(for the first three: correct solutions opened) :: book tokens, 
value30s., 21s., andi 128; 6d. respectively 


a. ae ; 
_ trimmings, and’ simmer for 1 to 14 hours. Then 


thicken with # oz. (1 dessertspoon). of arrow- 


root or cornflour diluted, im cold water.. Re-boil. 


until clear, and pass through: a strainer: Simmer 
the sauce: for 2’ to. 3 minutes; add! the chopped’ 
herbs;: taste: to: see if enough salt has. been added. 
ead ever the chicken pieces and serve. 
VIcTOR: CESERANI: 
—B'B.C. Television Cookery Club 


Apple Chutney 


To: every four large green cooking apples you 
will need’: 
% Ib. of large muscatel’ or seedless raisins, cut up 
finely 
4 Ib. of ordinary raisins 
4 pint of brown malt vinegar 
1 large onion, grated 
1 lb: of demerara sugar 
1 teaspoon of' salt 
2 teaspoons of mixed spices. (This is usually 
ginger, cinnamon; and’ all-spice; making up» the 
2 teaspoons in all; blended according to your 
taste) 


Peel and core the apples, chop them finely, 
and. place im a large basin: Cover them with the 
sugar. Add the grated! onion, the whole raisins, 
the chopped: raisins; andi the spices: Cover 
everything: with, the vinegar. Put. a. plate or a 


By Jackdaw 


date first’ post: om Thursdays. November 17. Entries should be om the: printed: diagram: and envelopes 


ai taining them should be addressed tothe: Editor of Tm LisTENER,, 35 Marylebone. High. Street, London, 
W.1, marked ‘ Crossword” in) the left-hand) top corner: In all matters connected with the crossword the 


aree groupedj. the: first; two im* each) group: being 
‘mal with lights of four letters; The third in) each group 
aanssnoteonly a.clie to a five>létter: lights, either across 
tr down,, but also, mixed in thirteen consecutive: letters; 
lights to» all! threer clues: in the group. The five-letter 
tss have ere correctly; located by, the solver, Accents 
are ignored‘ and punctuation unreliable; 


- CLUES—ACROSS” 
|. Superiority of*most: of! a: rough: Irishman 


Editor’s. decisiom is final 


4 Russian hides jade feet 
Vessel found in)a:fen estuary getting waterlogged 
19. White loses his Head’ and! bulges in the middle 
W. State company. producing*silky. wool. 
Russian soup’on which a spy could* report’ 
12. Successes at the outset, in thes manner: of‘ sometime. ago 
18. Spenser’s outside his hotel wrapped in a ruff 
Fair lips any beauty: shows, 
14K. Skirting activity about the west.end of sien: 
15. Wax free of’ pretence; free of offence 
His catches. pleased a crowd of an-lookers 
16. Newt, unaffected® by evening-displacement of! young 
19. Trim to the Scot, only partly real to the Aussie 
You’ll want spiked leaves as part of the flower spray 
27. They are given at a finale 
29. Cabbage. salad. breaks. the rules 
Dug a small water-hole to irrigate what proved to 
be a sterile bract 
31. Sea-mist. blots out most. of the handlebar 
$2: Measure: used! by the: Pharisees 
The earl, pasha, and emir are: making up the 
number on a jury 
38) Tail’ of a: squid’ found back in the front’ 
84. Almost without an opening, causing a stoppage 
, Not. a.dark. girl, blonde, fair, grey, or. ginger 
* 35, Little sister; no longer in. doubt, leaves: the beehive 
36. Passages_for escape from the Scottish slums 
A measure of the: moon’s age to upset me, lacks 


recision: 
37. Berhadian covered wagon 
39.. Collapse. when put outside the front of: the house 
Thought worse thanirape but waved aside 
44, Most of the stomach is showing through the skin 
45; Prevail’ upon: government to» decree 
aa Brigade were called urgently to the hot coal 


re. 
46; Tt Has-the» spots or,, unlike ermine, a flat face 
_ 47. It’s.an odd job, fishy too, 

In the past; branches on the Scotch stumps 
48. They. result from lost electrons, or elections 
49: Buy back two: thirds: with am: Hastern dollar 
A. visionary; can be unbelievably bitter 


DOWN 


2, Ready to: search for the Scots. 
| 17%.. Row to. complete seed-time in. Shetland 
Paral or wiverm ta make you pull up with a jerk 
. Jane’s journey? 
out a pinafore in the U.S, 
tree, very unusual tree for timber in Africa 


= 


paper on the 
overnight) Next da 
saucepan ‘orl tees clay to» the beil,, stirring, 
with a wooden spoon. Boil for twenty minutes, 
stirring all the time: Pour into warmed jars andi 
cover in, the usual way. 

Chutney car be used! at once, but naturally it 
is. much) improved: by keeping: fon a while;. to:let 
it mature and‘ mellow: 


Moxrry WEIR 
Ea og oday.” (Home. Service) 


Notes. on, Contributors. 


F. A. Hayek. (page 819) :. Professor of Social’ 
and: Moral: Science; University of Chicago. 
Tooke Professor of Economic Science: and: 
Statistics, London University, 1931-50; 


author of The Canstitution: of Liberty; ete: 
Professor of 
Sociology and’ Seceial Institutions, Uni- |! 
versity, off California; author of. Agrarian: |) 


Martin: Lipset (page 821): 


Socialism,.ete: 

Str: ALAN HERBERT (page 834): M.P. (In- 
dependent) for Oxford University, 1935-50; 
author of Misleading Cases; The Water 
Gipsies, Independent’ Member,. etc: 

WILLIAM SANSOM (page 836): author of A 
Touch: of the Sun, Among the Dakhilias, ete: 

ALEX: COMEORD (page 841):. Honorary, Re- 

search: A'sseciate in, Zoology. and! Compara~ 

tive Anatomy; London: University;. author. 
of Sexual’ Behaviour in: Society,,etc. 


40..Row back, after a: litde: urge; to: find’ a: chemical) ati 
the lake's edge 
Strut. like a; peacock, proud! of a win om thes pools: 
7%. I Hear you) put your name: down for arrinsing 
1. A. Chinese mouth organ) rang: in the ears 
Red’ colouringeof. somebody, sensing nasty innuendo 
8. Cover with flags, and. step on it buddy 
2, Jug that must have been imported into Polperro 
A spirit: of evil appears: in: the: myth 
9. Many have to thank a Scotch flame for this 
3: Me and'my kind!turn.into a,soldier 
Worms, belonging to the ploughed land, 
avariciously by, birds 
24. Stop in the middlé-offexpressing disgust! 
37. A druggistt dispenses units of current 
Burns-hot ashes, help a pome keep hot 
25; Bark—like Evelyn, perhaps? 
38.. Unable to start with a mess of artificial rubher 
How a feeble mam fambiés his way in-a brawl 
2. Points:from the mountain tops 
89, Pant after a stoned.peach 
The vulture bunches up beside the carcase 
28. Shut up in the provinces—part of Harrow? 
41. Expiry, at the: end, would’ sully this lake. 
Where. they feared of old to make an entry, I darted in 
29. Scotch self+déception 
42.. Ravel.out the end of a loud note 
In a town of Bombay all fakirs ensure immortality: 
30. Bottom edge of skirt lengthened to attract attention 
48, Show. the flanks in familiarity. 
Like a corporal, he has a similar stripe on the sleeve 


Solution of No. |,587 


swallowed) 


em wa 


NOTES 
Quoiation: ‘ Come into the garden, Maud; 
For the-black bat, night, has flown; ” 
(*-Maud’’; Tennyson) 
Answers and Sources: 23, Cares: Tichbourne, * Rlegy”’; 


85) mules: Power, quoted in Asquith’ 8 * Memories ’, i, 123: 
44, gules: Keats, ‘Eve of St: Agnes:’. All other quotations 
are to be found in The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. 


Ist prize: R, EL. Trapp: (Worcester); 2nd’ prize: 
J. H._ Awbery (Hampton);, 3rd prize: Major 
V. P. F. Miller (Chepstow) 
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a at Home 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degrée 
without attending the University: it is necessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
two). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded in 1894). Conducted by a staff of 
over 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FES85, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Be a Master 
-. § of English 


ge You are Judged by the Way 


er 


oe eS Se vee 


_ You Speak and Write © 


Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably by post. 

Many students say that the Effective 
English Course is the best investment 
they have ever made. The tuition iS so 
planned that'you gain noticeable improvement 
within a -few -hours.-~ 

The moderate fee puts this unique 
Course within the reach of everyone. 


Write today for free copy of 


| ‘WORD MASTERY’”’ 


Send to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
Z{391L), Palace Gate, London, W.8. for 
free copy of prospectus, ‘* Word Mastery.” 


Don’t delay. Write for this interesting 
booklet NOW. There is no obligation. 


Cut your electric heating 
costs by over One Third! 


Pullin Plug-Stat 


THE PLUG WITH THEBUILT-IN THERMOSTAT 


Controls any type of electric heating 
appliance, carpet underlay, etc. 
Simply connected in place of your 
3-pin plug 

Easy dial—just set to the room 
temperature you require 


5, 13 and 15 amp. models available 
from electrical shops and Electricity 
Service Centres 


ee Ok. OF 


* Tamper-proof, safe and guaranteed 
ONLY 58/6 
, To: R.B. PULLIN& CO. LTD. 
| 
_-—s*': Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. | 
lc | Please send me a free leaflet on the Pullin | 
oi 4 Plug-Stat. 
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The door to your success as a writer . oA 


‘To suéceed as a writer you must tbe coached 
-by professional journalists . . . teaching indivi-— 
dually, 

The London School of ibe det is no 
mushroom school in an office block sending 
out stereotyped courses. It is different— 
founded 40 years ago by Lord Northcliffe, it 
has an unmatched record of success. Should 
you wish to see us you can meet one of our 
principals or your own coach at our pleasant’ 
18th century headquarters. , 

Should you write to us you will not be’ 
pressed to enrol or bombarded. with follow-up 
letters.. If you prefer to be coached here you 
will work under one coach—and be helped to 
sell some of the work you do. Your work is 
returned promptly . . . no waiting two or three 
months. LSJ Courses cover: Staff Journalism, 
Articles, Stories, TY and Radio Plays, Poetry, I | 
Children’s ‘Fiction, Literature and History. : Sp ges a > 
Write for, advice and a copy of “ Writing for LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (L) 


Visit EGYPT. Land oi ip | 


Feel life as it was 5, 000 years 


CORRESPONDEN( 
COLLEGE > 


Students are prepared by postal leidhsien fort 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF 
EDUCATION 


Ordinary and Advanced Levels; London, Oxford, — 
Cambridge, Northern Univ., and all other Boards © 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Entrance requirements, and Degree Exams for _ 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B. Mu 


| Bar (Pts. | & 11), and other exams, 
Private Study Courses given in Languages, — 
Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &c 7 


The College, founded 1887, is an Educational — ; 
Trust, with a staff of highly qualified Tutors, — 
Reasonable fees; instalments. @ PROSPE cTUS — 
free from the Registrar, 56 Burlington House, 


CAMBRIDGE 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION § 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE } 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 

is the most efficient, the most economical and — 
the most convenient means of preparing for — 
General Certiticate of Education and Prelim. — 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. etc., ex-_ 


ternal onder University Degrees: tor ‘civil “ 
ago, tread where kings and Service, Local Government and Commercial 
exams.: for professional exams. in Law, Ac- — 


prophets trod, see the treasures 
conquering armies failed to raze, 
walk amongst ruins of great cities 
that mothered civilization in its 
taney Come and see the Step Pyramid at Sakkara, 
the oldest stone building in the world, the fantastic 
Tomb of Cheops on which 100,000 men worked for 
20 years. Stand in awe before the ancient Sphinx or 
climb the Great Pyramid at Giza. Cruise leisurely . 
down the Nile, the very artery of Egypt, to the great 
monuments and temples at Luxor and Karnak and the 
Valley of Kings at Thebes. All these are yours on a 
visit to Egypt. 


countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel — 
Management, for Inst. of Marketing, Inst. of — 
Export. etc., exams. Many intensely practical” 
(non-exam. ) courses in business subjects. _ 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES | 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees a 
payable by instalments. + 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE om 
request, mentioning exam. or subject im 
which interested to the Secretary ae 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE § 


R BANS 
or call 30, ns aE prs Street, London, E.€. 


-— 


To you... aaa. i 


20/- may not mean a very 
great deal. To an Algerian 
refugee it can mean the J - 
difference between life and 
death, between continued 
hunger and a new chance. 


At night you can visit really exotic night clubs in 
Cairo, such as that on luxurious yacht Kassed Kheir, 
the Grand Casino Mogattam 900 feet above Cairo, 
the Sahara City behind the Giza Pyramids and 
Fontana in the middle of the Nile. Gourmets will 
delight in the many Eastern and Continental deli- 


cacies served. Please send contributions to: 


The Hon. Treasurer, 
The U.K. Committee for Algerian 
Refugees, 49 Denison House, 

296 (G) Vauxhall Bridge Road, 
London, S.W.1. : rs: 4 


For tree colourful brochure and full information ask your Travel Agent or 
MR. KHALID AZMY (COUNSELLOR) 


DIPLOMATIC ‘MISSION OF THE UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


(Tourist Section) 


75, South Audley Street, London, W.1. - - Telephone GROsvenor 2401 
cos oat . ‘ 


STORIES WANTED 


~ Suitable stories are revised by 
usand submitted to editorsona 15 %ot salesbasis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons for _ 
rejection. Address your MS. to Dept, 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
specialists. For21l years wehave been receiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, — 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you 
read are ex-students, Our unique system of 
taking 10% of your sales monies ensures our 
maximum efforts on your behalf, Fee 
returned if unearned 


Investing Your Money? 


CITY OF BRISTOL 
MORTGAGE LOANS 


are Trustee Securities— 
Designed = Ee repayable at par on 
for = —— Maturity—Easily Arranged 


Modern 
Hits _-—No Expense to Lender 


£2 0 = = | Full details from: , 
or easy Cl T Y T REASURER | The Professions T ‘ouch is FREE from 
! 4 


payments J oe Ne ROOM 19 . + ‘ Dept. 32 
Please write for : P.O. BOX No. 76 ~ ’ | BRITISH INSTITUTE 


illustrated leaflet and nearest stockist ; 
THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LTD. ~ _ COUNCIL HOUSE ‘ of 


; 5 NG SCIENCE LIMITED 
_ 50 NEW BOND STREET * LONDON ° W.1 : ; BRISTOL 1 FICTION WRITI C 
|b . : Chronicle House Fleet St - London 
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